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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E Emperor of Russia has apparently made up his mind to 

a course of action, and it is not a wise one. Nihilism is to 
be met by repression alone. The Emperor himself will, it is said, 
retire to the Tyrol for three months to recruit, and he has 
issued a ukase or decree creating a Commission of Public 
Safety. General Loris Melikoff, the able Armenian, will 
appoint the members of this Commission and preside over it, 
and is invested with absolute authority, even that of decreeing 
what sentences are to be inflicted for any offence. All depart- 
ments, even the military, are ordered to obey him; and he is to 
be responsible only to the Czar himself, to whom he is 
accorded unlimited personal access. He is specially invested 
with direct authority over St. Petersburg, and General Gourko 
is removed from the Governor-Generalship, to allow free scope 
for Melikoff’s authority, which, again, is, by separate clauses, 
extended throughout the Empire. No such appointment has 
ever been made in Russia, and the extent of the powers con- 
ferred indicates the kind of desperation into which the Emperor 
has fallen. The choice made is an excellent one, as the General 
is a successful administrator, and, as an Armenian, has no party 
behind him, but he will be powerless to attempt those measures 
of enfranchisement without which the struggle cannot be 
brought to an end. 





The reports from St.Petersburg are of the strangest and 
most incredible character, but they all point to two facts. The 
citizens of the capital believe that some tremendous outrage— 
perhaps the firing of the city—will be attempted on March 2nd, 
the twenty-sixth anniversary of the Czar’s accession, and the 
Secret Society is diligently spreading this belief. It is impossible 
to be certain, in the face of such exaggerations, but the evid- 
ence that a “day of flame ”—long predicted in Russia—has 
been threatened for the 3rd is very strong indeed. The 
presumption, therefore, is that some great effort is intended for 
a day or two after, the calculation being that if the fixed day 
passes peacefully everybody will be off their guard. It is, how- 
ever, very difficult to see what the Nihilists can do that they 
have not done, more especially as the multitude are believed to 
be fairly roused, and to threaten, if any catastrophe occurs, a 
massacre of the educated. We must note, for the sake of full- 
ness, but we do not believe, the persistent rumours on the 
Continent that a domestic plot is mixed up with the Revolu- 
tionary conspiracy, and that the Nihilists are protected by very 
high personages indeed. These stories point at the Emperor’s 
brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, formerly Governor- 
General in Poland—indeed, he is named in some telegrams— 
and have no other foundation than his reputation for Liberalism. 
A man does not wait twenty-six years to seek his brother’s 
throne. 


Since the result of the Liverpool and Southwark elections 
were known, the rumours of a speedy Dissolution have rapidly 
multiplied, a great many of both parties holding that there 





will be a dissolution before Easter. If this should be 
so, it will be the attempt of the Tories to fasten the 
reproach of sympathy with Home-rulers and sympathy 
with Obstruction on the Liberal party, and we fear 
there will be very little scrupulousness shown in the 
character of their imputations. Lord George Hamilton, 
speaking at a meeting of the Middlesex Conservative Regis- 
tration Association held in Cannon Street, last Tuesday, 
freely charged the Liberals with a close alliance with the Home- 
rulers,—adducing as his proof the Sheffield election, where the 
Liberal candidate steadily refused the Home-rule pledge, no 
less than the Liverpool election, where he more or less accepted 
that pledge. In the Press, there is a disposition shown, which 
is still more unscrupulous, to charge the Liberal leaders 
with a kindness for the policy of Obstruction,—a policy 
which they have always done their best utterly to 
discountenance and put down. It is calculated, with some 
truth, however, that if only enough mud is cast at the Liberals, 
some of it is sure to stick. True; but will it dirty those whom 
it strikes half so effectually, as it will dirty those who deliber- 
ately dabble in it to discredit an upright opponent ? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed his rather mild 
resolutions on Obstruction on Thursday night. He suggests 
that when a Member shall be “named” by the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees, as guilty of obstruction, the matter 
shall be immediately reported to the House, who shall take 
action, without amendment or debate, on the proposal that 
the Member in question be suspended for the rest of the sitting, — 
the suspension, of course, to follow the vote of the House. If 
any Member be suspended three times in one Session, under this 
order, his suspension on the third occasion would continue for a 
week, and further, till the House has decided,—and this it 
must decide in a single sitting,—when the suspension is to 
cease, or for what period it shall continue; and on this ques- 
tion the Member may, if he pleases, be heard in his place. The 
foregoing resolution it is proposed, by a second resolution, to 
make a Standing Order of the House. 





Lord Hartington cordially supported the principle of the 
motion, and the general suggestion that if you are to punish 
Obstruction at all, you must do it by striking at the individual 
offender. Moreover, he promised to aid the Government in 
carrying out its plan, if the Government did not think fit to 
accept any of his or other Members’ friendly criticisms. He 
remarked that proposals of this kind were usually submitted 
first to the Leaders of the Opposition, and though he 
did not in the least complain that this had not been 
done in the present case, he warmly repudiated the notion 
that there was any reason to believe that the Opposition felt 
less disposed to put down obstruction, or any more sympathy 
with obstruction for obstruction’s sake, than the Government. 
He thought the proposed Standing Orders should be self-acting, 
and not require a vote of the House to give them effect. He 
would give the naming of a Member, as obstructing busi- 
ness, by the Speaker or the Chairman of Committees, 
at once the effect of suspending him for the remainder 
of that sitting. And as regarded any act of repeated 
obstruction, he would have it punished by a much 
more serious penalty than a week’s suspension; but he 
would not enforce so serious a penalty without the approval of a 
Standing Committee of Order, to whom the obstructive acts 
complained of should be submitted by the Speaker or Chairman 
of Committees. Lord Hartington, in short, cordially supported 
the Government, only throwing out a few suggestions, to 
strengthen the proposals. 


In the debate which followed, Mr. Dillwyn stated that he in- 
tended to move, in relation to the second resolution, that the rule 
adopted be adopted as a Sessional Order only, not as a Standing 
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Order, till the experiment had been fairly tried ; and pointed out 
that leading members of the present Government had shown 
themselves almost as skilful adepts at protracted resistance 
to the will of the majority in 1870, as the most redoubtable 
of the Irish Members. Mr. Sullivan gave a very amusing 
account of the interminable divisions taken not only on 
the Clerical Disabilities Bill, but on the Army Purchase 
Bill and the Ballot Bill, by members of the present 
Government, amongst whom the Chairman of Committees, 
Mr. Raikes,—who is to have the power now of putting 
down obstruction with a high hand,—was always pro- 
minent; and after some passages of arms between Mr. Chap- 
lin and Sir W. Harcourt, the debate was ultimately adjourned. 


The North-German Gazette and the Berlin Post have this 
week published articles intended to show that the Russian 
Government, in fortifying Poland, is endeavouring to con- 
vince the Russian people that there is danger from Germany. 
The articles have excited such attention, that they have been 
followed by others intended to smooth them away ; and they 
were, perhaps, issued to facilitate the passing of the new Mili- 
tary Bill, adding 28,000 men to the Army in time of peace, 
and 60,000 men in time of war. The Provincial Correspondenz 
is, however, directly official, its utterances have not been 
smoothed away, and it alleges that the Panslavists are moving 
side-by-side with the Nihilists, and are endeavouring to stir up 
Russia to a foreign war. The writer’s idea evidently is that 
the Panslavists caused the war with Turkey, and that they 
might seize the helm again and cause another with Germany, 
or rather, in the first instance, with Austria. He forgets that 
the Panslavists, in 1877, had a lever now wanting, namely, 
the brutalities perpetrated in 1877 on the Bulgarians, kinsmen 
of the Russians in race and religion. The Slavs have not the 
position in Austria to which they are entitled by their numbers, 
but the Hapsburgs would not reward the destroyer of Batuk. 
The article, however, is, as we have pointed out elsewhere, a 
curious index of the inner thought of Prince Bismarck, who is 
facing not the Russia of the Romanoffs, but Russia with the 
Romanoffs temporarily or permanently superseded. 





The Indian Government is very lucky. Sir John Strachey 
presented his Budget on Tuesday, and, as usual, the reporters 
are utterly puzzled by the system of presenting the accounts 
of three years at once, the perfected accounts of 1878-79, the 
‘* partly estimated” accounts of 1879-80, and the “ anticipa- 
tion sketch estimate” of 1880-81. The total result, however, 
is that the Government, by saving £661,000 on public works 
and £1,010,000 on the loss by exchange, and improving the 
land-revenue by £450,000 and the salt revenue by £362,000, 
and the opium revenue of 1879-80 by £1,900,000, has secured 
a series of surpluses which will enable it to pay for the Afghan 
war. That war, it is now estimated, will cost £6,000,000. In 
addition to this, £3,940,000 has been spent or will be spent on the 
frontier railways ; and we cannot gather from Reuter’s telegram 
whether this amount is provided for or not. We believe not. At 
all events, partly by economy, and partly by good-luck—for the 
enormous improvement in opium and in the loss by exchange 
is accidental—the Government is solvent, in spite of its war. 
That fact in no way justifies the war, upon which £6,000,000 
of Indian money has been wasted, but it undoubtedly will help 
to reconcile the British people to its policy. The most satis- 
factory fact in the Budget is that the recent reduction on salt 
has caused a rise in revenue. 


General Grant’s chances of the Presidency increase from day 
to day. The Republicans of Pennsylvania have already in- 
structed their delegates to the National Republican Con- 
vention, now fixed for June, to vote for him; and on 
February 25th, the Republican Convention of New York, 
by a vote of 217 to 180, issued similar instructions. It 
is stated that the conventions of six States, already held, have 
appointed 124 delegates in favour of General Grant, against ten 
in favour of the next candidate, Mr. Blaine. Mr. Secretary 
Sherman has only two. General Grant has again left the 
United States, and is travelling in Mexico and Cuba, his friends 
being desirous to keep him out of the way until his nomina- 
tion, while he himself wishes to see the only countries in which 
the United States has serious foreign affairs to settle. He 
has as yet said nothing of his intentions, but his friends are 
allowed to say for him that, if his nomination is endorsed 
by the general voice of the party, he will accept it. It must 








be remembered, as one explanation of the general expression j 
his favour among the wire-pullers, that General Grant pe 
receive a much heavier negro vote than any other seaieial 
candidate. = 


Yesterday week, the Duke of Argyll raised once more th 
great question of the policy of the Afghan war, in a speech of 
great force and no little closeness of reasoning, which, however 
instead of confining itself to the newer aspects of the question, 
went back to its origin, and traversed every plea urged by the 
present Government for their policy. It is impossible to 
notice here more than its general scope, but the Duke 
proved, from the despatch of Lord Lytton himself, that 
so far from offering the ruler of Afghanistan, as Lorg 
Cranbrook’s despatch maintained, inducements which the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone refused him in 1873, “those 
concessions which have been sanctioned would not practically 
commit the Government more than the formal renewal of the. 
assurances already given by Lord Mayo in 1869,” which asgur. 
ances were renewed and put in a stronger form by Lor@ 
Northbrook in 1873. The Duke also showed how cynically 
Lord Lytton anticipated, in 1877, that his abrupt breaking-off 
of relations with Afghanistan would drive the Ameer back on 
the support of Russia. “ Seeing no immediate prospect of 
further support from the British Government 
would naturally become more urgent in his advances to Russia,” 
a result the development of which, Lord Lytton said, in his 
despatch of May 10th, 1877, he should “await with complete 
confidence.” In other words, said the Duke, the British Govern. 
ment was in the position of men who, having set a trap for a 
wild animal, retired into the jungle to watch for their prey. 


Lord Cranbrook’s reply was very feeble. He merely repeated 
his old charge that Lord Northbrook and the Duke of Argyl? 
cannot be trusted to know the drift of what they themselves did 
in 1873, and that to his mind they did, in effect, refuse to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan that assurance of support which they 
declare, and which the Ameer’s own Afghan envoy also declared,, 
that they most frankly gave. If Lord Cranbrook insists on 
holding a purely subjective view in the matter, we need not 
grudge it him, but he cannot fairly insist that his subjective 
view was shared by the Afghan ruler who expressed one 
precisely opposite. Lord Cranbrook further stated that when 
the conferences with the Afghan envoys were closed in 
1877, the British Government, far from hoping to drive the 
Ameer into the arms of Russia, hoped he would come round 
and renew his friendship with us; but if so, they certainly 
went about their work very strangely, by withdrawing their 
native envoy, and breaking off all public relations with 
Afghanistan. Lord Beaconsfield closed the debate in a short 
speech, of which the key-note was that we were now in possession 
of “the great gates of India,” which he trusted we should 
never again surrender,—a noble phrase, which, no doubt, he re- 
gards as popular enough to filter down to the constituencies. He 
did not, however, explain that these “great gates” are isolated 
posts, only accessible by long and straggling avenues, through a 
generally hostile country, each side of which avenues must be 
made good against possible attack. The permanent occupation 
of such gates as these does not make their owner stronger, but 
weaker, at the other end of the avenues by which they are 
approached. 


However gravely the House of Commons may condemn the 
proceedings of Mr. Plimsoll, it is at least obvious enough that 
he has learnt the secret of pulling the strings which move the 
Government. His first great outburst certainly passed a Mer- 
chant Shipping Bil], some years ago; and his last outburst has 
put Lord Sandon into very active motion indeed, on the subject 
of grain-ships. On Tuesday, Lord Sandon moved the appoit- 
ment of a Select Committee on the subject of grain- 
ships laden in bulk. He said that every question that 
affected the lives of sailors must always be of interest 
and so it is, But 


to every Member of that House; 
the intensity of the interest certainly dates from the 
time of Mr. Plimsoll. Lord Sandon showed that there 


was a good deal of conflict of evidence as to the desirability 
of loading grain in sacks rather than in bulk, and he wished 
to see the matter properly inquired into, before legislating ; 
and after a friendly discussion, in which the view of the 
shipowners appeared to be, on the whole, decidedly with Mr. 
Plimsoll in the matter, the Committee was appointed, Lord 
Sandon declaring that he hoped it might report in time for 
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‘ oll’s, if its verdict should be a 
ns ose rice-ships are often provided with 
i rages bulk-heads to prevent loading in bulk, and 
Oe ewe take up much iess room than bags. Would 
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t that be the best arrangement also for grain-ships ? 
no 


- as real reason to complain of the present 
je dare ae reports of political speeches. On Monday, 
ry rth delivered, at Northallerton, a most able and effec- 
/. — to Mr. Cowen’s recent speech, to some points of which 
bse a y etn attention in another column. The speech was one 
pr see uthority, for Mr. Grant Duff was Under-Secretary for 
: aia pre Mr. ‘Gladstone’s Administration, and knows more 
a foreign politics than almost any Member of the House of 
C ons. It was full of accurate knowledge, full of point, full of 
co aia its temper was admirable, and many of its illustra- 
os brilliant and amusing. No one of any party could call it any- 
thing but respectful to Mr. Cowen. Noone of any party could call 
it anything short of a most valuable and striking contribution to 
the foreign politics of the day. It occupies more than five columns 
of the Leeds Mercury of Tuesday, and not a sentence in the 
whole is verbose, or even dry. Yet the Times, which reported 
Mr. Cowen at full length, gave us no report of it at all; and 
the Daily News gave it about a quarter of a column, from which 
no one could have guessed that it was a speech of the slightest 
force or weight. The provinces know what the ablest Liberals 
have to say on the controversies of the day, but London, un- 
less the voice be Mr. Gladstone’s, or Lord Hartington’s, or Sir 
William Harcourt’s, does not. No wonder that London con- 
stituencies turn Jingo. They are supplied with far more 
materials for Jingoism than for any rational view. 


The discussion on Mr. Plimsoll’s breach of Privilege 
ought to have come to an end when Mr. Plimsoll made, 
yesterday week, a full apology to the Members for West- 
minster and Guildford, against whom he had made use of 
language at once unwise and unjustifiable only because 
they had wished to secure an adequate discussion of his 
Bill for securing the storage of grain in sacks in the holds of 
grain-vessels. Sir Stafford Northcote, however, while confess- 
ing that the personal apology wa’ sufficient, moved a resolu- 
tion declaring that the House considered Mr. Plimsoll’s con- 
duct in publishing these placards “ calculated to interfere with 
the discharge of the duties of a Member,” and “a breach of 
privilege.” It was in vain shown that this was quite a depar- 
ture from precedent, that on former occasions the House had 
been advised to pass by such breaches of privilege, so 
soon as those who had committed them had purged them- 
selves of their offence; and that a different course was 
now proposed apparently because the offender was a member 
of the minority, instead of a member of the majority. It was 
all of no use,—the great Conservative party thirsted for blood ; 
and a Government pledged to pnt down obstruction, found 
itself engaged in obstructing business for a whole evening, 
against all the drift of the parliamentary precedents, only to 
get this condemnatory resolution passed. It was passed at 
last, by a strictly party majority of 66 (182 against 116). 


M. Rouher made a great Free-trade speech this day week 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, during the discussion on 
the General Tariffs Bill. He defended the commercial treaty of 
1860 with England, and showed how enormous were the advan- 
tages it had conferred on France, and he apologised for carrying 
it over the heads of the Corps Législatif by the use of the treaty 
power. The Government, he said, of 1860 had desired to sub- 
mit the treaty to the Legislature, but found that the popular 
prejudice against it was too great. They resolved, therefore, to 
benefit France, in the first instance, against her own will. He 
asked what was the state of the agricultural interest in 1860. 
It was then under the régime of the sliding-scale, which was 
like a clock which never marked the hour right, the hand 
arriving at the appointed figure too late to prevent importa- 
tion, or too early to prevent exportation. In 1880 the agricul- 
tural wealth of France had grown enormously. He showed the 
growth of France in manufacturing wealth also, by the value 
of the importation of raw materials. The Protectionist pro- 
posals would, he said, be the ruin of the commerce of France. 
When M. Rouher sat down, even M. Gambetta, in his capacity 
as President, paid him a compliment on the interest of his 
great speech. 


Mr. Holms, on Tuesday, raised a discussion, which was 





much more languid than it ought to have been, on the 
Septennial Act, and proposed a resolution that the duration of 
Parliaments ought not to extend beyond five years. He was 
seconded by Mr. Cowen, who has lately lost so much repute as 
a Liberal as to need some rehabilitation in that aspect of 
his political character. He showed for how long a time it was 
the custom to elect the Parliament annually, and how 
a publicist in 1693 wrote:—“Our ancestors: would no 
more have dreamed of an old Parliament being cut 
into new Sessions, than of an old moon being cut into 
new stars.” Mr. Cowen showed how apologetic even the 
adherents of the Septennial Act were, and how they gave out 
that it was only a temporary remedy for disturbed times. He 
made a very sagacious remark that the best remedy against the 
high organisation of party caucuses, would be found in a con- 
siderably shortened duration of Parliaments, so as to ensure 
constant and complete communication between the people and 
their representatives. But in spite of Mr. Cowen’s speech, 
there was no reality in the discussion. The front Liberal Bench, 
as usual, averted their faces, and the discussion ended in Mr. 
Holms’s proposal being negatived by a majority of fifty (110 
votes against 60). Yet no subject is more germane than this to 
the political travail of our own troubled time. 

The details of legislation are not important, when a dissolu- 
tion is almost sure to stop all progress; but we must mention 
Mr. Norwood’s Bill for extending County-Court jurisdiction, 
The Member for Hull proposes to raise the jurisdiction of these 
Courts from £50 to £200, to allow plaintiffs to institute 
suits, not being Admiralty, Probate, or Divorce suits, to any 
amount, subject to defendants’ right to transfer them to a 
higher Court; and to raise the salaries of the Judges to £2,000 
ayear. The debate was remarkable for the readiness of all 
parties, the Government included, to accept the Bill, and the 
reluctance, of almost all speakers to admit that the Judges’ 
salaries must be increased. It was admitted that the maximum 
cost would only be £28,000 a year, but everybody had some 
suggestion for retrenchment, the usual one being to absorb the 
Registrars’ fees into a fund for paying the Judges; and 
the Solicitor-General distinctly refused to pledge him- 
self that the increase of work should include increase of 
pay. The reluctance to spend money on Judges is characteristic 
of both Liberal and Tory Administrations, and when contrasted 
with the readiness to spend millions on villainous little wars, 
has a depressing effect. The idea of Mr. Norwood’s Bill is that 
it would make civil justice cheap and accessible all over the 
kingdom, and that is worth £28,000, or, if needful, ten times that 
amount. ‘The mere saving of loss in the security to property 
would make such an expenditure cheap. 


A Wallachian bandit, named Nico, practising his trade 
near Salonica, has captured Colonel Synge, an English 
officer employed by the Embassy at Constantinople to 
distribute a relief fund, and his wife, a lady, it is said, 
of Greek extraction. They are held to ransom, in a sum 
variously represented at from £8,000 to £15,000. Sir Henry 
Layard on hearing of the occurrence, of course bethought him 
of the Fleet, and a gunboat was sent to Salonica; but as 
bandits do not live on shore, Nico was not much alarmed by 
that “ demonstration,” and indeed, according to Reuter, raised 
his terms. Consul Blunt is now negotiating with him, and so 
serious is Colonel Synge’s danger, that the Ministry deprecate 
inquiries in the House of Commons. The outrage has been com- 
mitted by Turkish subjects on Turkish territory, and there is, 
therefore, a strong tendency manifest among Conservatives 
to abuse the Government of Athens, which has suppressed 
brigandage. 


Mr. Blake on Tuesday moved to abolish the freedom from arrest 
for debt enjoyed by Peers and Members of Parliament. He held 
that the privilege was of no value, and that all men should be 
equal before the law; and will therefore, we hope, bring in a 
Bill abolishing the exemption of Members from the obligation 
to serve on juries. That will bring about a speedy reform of 
the Jury system. The general feeling of the House appeared 
to be that the privilege was an anachronism; but Mr. Cross 
wished the decision suspended until the question had been con- 
sidered by the Committee on the Bankruptcy Bill, and the 
motion was therefore defeated, by 128 to 111. 


Consols were on Friday 98 to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEBATE ON OBSTRUCTION. 


HE Liberal leaders and the independent Liberals have 
alike been wise in offering their hearty support to 

the Government in their effort to remove the obstacles 
to the effectual use of the powers of the House of Com- 
mons. The astounding statement in the Daily Telegraph 
of yesterday that Lord Hartington gave ‘‘too wavering 
a support to the Leader of the House,” is of that 
kind which makes us feel something like despair of the 
popular Press of this country. It might, with perfect truth, 
have been said that Lord Hartington urged the Leader of the 
House to go further, and promised him his support in going 
further. But assertions of this kind, founded on a large dis- 
regard of the facts of the case, will produce their effect on the 
minds of hundreds of thousands who only know the facts of the 
case as they are misreported to them by untrustworthy state- 
ments ; and of course, the public opinion so engendered must 
be a distorted public opinion. Lord Hartington assured the 
Government that any criticisms he might offer were not even 
offered as alternative proposals,—that if the Government 
decided to ignore his criticisms, he would support them 
cordially in trying the experiment they proposed ; and after 
this preliminary statement, the tendency of the criticism he 
did make was to strengthen very much the proposals of the 
Government, and in no case to weaken them. Lord Harting- 
ton would have preferred to render the decision of the 
Speaker or of the Chairman of Committees, on the sub- 
ject of Obstruction, final, and not to refer it to the House for 
discussion, In other words, a Member named by the Speaker 
or by the Chairman of Committees would, under Lord 
Hartington’s proposal, be suspended for the remainder of the 
sitting, without any appeal to the House,—clearly, a much 
better proposal, for if the Speaker’s decision in the particular 
case is to be referred to the House, it must either be supported, 
or overruled. If it is supported, much time is lost in the neces- 
sary division, and so far the obstruction is rendered effectual ; if, 
on the other hand, the Speaker is overruled, he loses autho- 
rity with the House, and will be hardly likely to use his 
privilege a second time with firmness and decision. Yet 
though this is Lord Hartington’s proposal, and though he 
accompanied it by declaring that it was not an alternative pro- 
posal, and that he would support the Government in trying 
their own experiment, if they preferred it, the people are told 
how much it is to be regretted that Lord Hartington gave the 
Government only a “wavering” support. Again, as to the 
further mode of dealing with an obstructionist who had re- 
peated his offence, Lord Hartington suggested what would 
much strengthen, instead of weakening, the proposed 
Standing Orders. He desired that a Committee of Order 
should be appointed each Session, consisting of men whose 
authority on points of order is deservedly respected,— 
men like Mr. Whitbread,—and that in case a Member is 
guilty of repeated acts of obstruction, his conduct should 
be referred to this Committee, who should, if they think 
it right, propose to the House, on their own authority, to 
impose the penalty, whatever it may be, which the House 
may decide to inflict on systematic obstruction. And this 
penalty, Lord Hartington thought, should be very much more 
stringent than that proposed by Sir Stafford Northcote, namely, 
suspension for a single week. Lord Hartington’s criticism, in- 
deed, appears to us to strengthen the suggested remedy very 
materially. When the question is one of inflicting any severer 
penalty than suspension for a single sitting of the House, it 
would be, we think, unfair to the Speaker, or Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and dangerous to the order of the House of Commons, 
to throw the whole responsibility of challenging its judg- 
ment upon the Speaker or the Chairman. On an issue so 
serious, the House would naturally desire the judgment of 
more than one authority accustomed to consider questions of 
order from an impartial point of view; and it would hardly 
come to a decision which would command the respect of the 
country for its impartiality, without being fortified by such 
an opinion. But if, confirmed by such an opinion, the House 
takes the resolve to inflict a penalty at all, Lord Hartington 
wishes it to be a serious penalty, and not one that would be 
either lightly inflicted or lightly forgotten. And here, surely, 
he is right. What can be more important than that deliber- 
ate obstruction should be punished with a high hand? What 
can be more important than that anything which is not 











deliberate obstruction, but only a conscientious devoti 
public interest, should not be punished at all? pi ke 
us impossible for the Leader of Opposition to go further than 
he did, in sustaining and strengthening the principle of the 
Government’s proposal, especially when he promised at the 
same time to waive his own opinion, and support the Govern. 
ment on any point on which the Government should not fee] 
inclined to accept his criticism. Yet this is what the most 
unscrupulous of daily journals wishes to represent to the 
country as “ wavering’ support,—support, concealing, we 
conclude, a secret sympathy with the policy of obstruction, 
While we go entirely with Lord Hartington on the 
general tenor of his suggestions, and think them really 
needful for all cases in which Members set themselves. 
as certain Members did, a session or two ago,—to tire 
out the House by reading irrelevant quotations from 
Blue-books for hours together, in order to protract debates 
in which the Members thus engaged themselves felt no 
serious political interest, we must say that we have seen no sign 
during the short period of the present Session of any obstruc- 
tion of this discreditable kind, and that we see grave reason 
to fear that the cry of obstruction may be used in a very 
dangerous way, to strike at the right of minorities to 
resist even @ outrance measures which they believe to be fatal 
to the best interests of their country. We should be very 
far, for instance, from thinking that Mr. Lowther ought to 
have been suspended for the persistent violence with 
which he obstructed the passing of the Abolition of 
Purchase Bill, and the Ballot Bill. Not, of course, that we 
approve of such persistency,—we believe he divided the House: 
twenty-one times in a single evening,—but that we do seriously 
think that such persistency may have been either conscien- 
tious, or at all events of a kind so closely related to conscientious- 
ness, that it is dangerous and difficult for public rules to draw 
any distinction between the two qualities. We should object 
in toto to any sort of definition of obstruction which would 
have defined the conduct of any of the Irish Members in the 
recent debate on Irish Relief as obstructive. It would be simply 
impossible to conduct Parliamentary discussion at all, on 
any principle which would have branded the conduct of 
any of these Members, in the first debate of this Session, 
with the stigma of obstructiveness. And it is, we fear, only 
too probable that in a fit of popular irritation against a 
small group whose chief sins were committed a year or two 
ago, the country may be persuaded to condone the 
curtailment of popular rights of infinite importance to 
Parliament. Mr. Dillwyn’s wise caution against adopting over- 
confident and over-hasty Standing Orders on this subject is, to 
our minds, amply justified. The new Rules, if adopted, ought. 
merely to be adopted as Sessional Orders, and not as Standing 
Orders, so that they may come up for reconsideration in 
the next Parliament, by the light of the experience obtained. 
By all means let us have strong measures against genuine 
obstruction. But by all means let us be cautious in giving 
the stamp of finality to a principle adopted rather hurriedly, 
in the last Session of a worn-out Parliament; and adopted, 
we fear, with a little too much reference to the general 
election, and the use that may be made of obstruction as a 
hustings’ bugbear in the general election, to be easily 
regarded as a well-considered, mature, and final remedy. 
We think the Government deserves much credit for erring on 
the side of mildness, rather than on the side of severity, if 
it has erred at all, in the Rules which it proposes. 
But at the same time, it must not be forgotten that 
an error on the side of mildness may tend in the wrong 
direction, by rendering the House and the officers of the House 
less scrupulous than they would otherwise be, in applying rules 
which ought never to be applied except in a case that is clear 
to all temperate and sensible men. At all events, whatever 
is now done, can only be in the nature of an experiment. And as 
an experiment, therefore, it ought to be treated, and a definite 
limit assigned where the success or failure of that experiment 
can be authoritatively affirmed. 





THE CZAR’S UKASE. 


T is of little use to discuss the reports, rumours, and narra- 
tives now coming in daily from St. Petersburg, many 

of which are clearly inventions, and many more based upon 
the gossip of a much frightened society. No one, for in- 
receives threatening 


stance, can know that the Czar tenin 
letters at breakfast every morning, or that he is m 
a mood of high religious exaltation. The Nihilists, 
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= within their ranks, are clearly 
— pane public terror to the utmost, by 
lene kal catastrophes, such as the destruction 
eee * Palace, of the whole Imperial Family, or even 
of the WS sty of St. Petersburg ; but no outsider is able to 
of the entire city, ion whether their power of destruction is 


So io thet waglacta to resort to it. It is probable that it 
equi 


. s being now excessive, and the popula- 
is not, the — — sion dint outrage would satahlp be 
=> 4b an outburst of lynch-law, before which even 
punishe shrink. The military are obviously with the Czar, 
ores a Yilitary aid no outburst on the grand scale has even 
po ‘of success. Foreigners can only wait and watch for the 
oo a that may be taken in this extraordinary duel, the 
poy ; shih appears to be as far off as ever. It is, however, 
a nt them to form an opinion on the public acts of the Go- 
en o and we fear it must of necessity be an unfavourable 
pears Imperial ukase of February 24th is a startling, but 
ol be a wise measure. The idea of the Emperor’s advisers 
evidently is that if the task of repression is confided to 
a Committee of Public Safety, released from all laws 
and_ invested with supreme power, while the Emperor 
himself recovers strength and serenity in the Tyrol, 
where he is to reside for three months, the Secret Society 
will be baffled, and time allowed for the terrible agitation 
in the public mind to subside a little, The Emperor 
therefore, while hiring a Tyrolese castle for himself, has 
appointed General Loris Melikoff, the able Armenian soldier 
and administrator, head of a “ Supreme Commission,” which 
the General himself will select, and which is to be obeyed by 
all departments, officials, and military officers throughout 
Russia. The extent of authority vested in the Commission is 
practically limitless ; the Ukase, as translated in the Standard, 
containing the following sentences :—“Independently of the 
foregoing, the Chief of the Supreme Commission shall 
promulgate all orders, and adopt all measures, which he 
shall consider necessary for the preservation of State 
order and social tranquillity at St. Petersburg, and 
other parts of the Empire; and it shall rest with him 
to define and exact the penalties to be inflicted for non- 
compliance with and non-execution of such orders and mea- 
sures. The orders of the Chief of the Commission and the 
measures adopted by him shall be unconditionally complied 
with and executed by each and every one, and shall only be 
abrogated by him, or by special Imperial Decree.” General 
Melikoff is, in fact, for the purposes of the struggle with 
Revolution, appointed Vicegerent of the Empire, and can give 
any order for that purpose which the Emperor himself could 
give. 

We see very little to hope for in this policy. The General 
selected is undoubtedly a very able administrator, and a calm 
and moderate man; but his life is no safer than that of any- 
body else, he is evidently charged to pursue a policy of ex- 
treme repression, and he will be, as Vicegerent, absolutely 
powerless even to commence those political reforms which are 
indispensable to the cure of the disease in the Russian State. 
No one, except the Emperor, could grant power to the local 
Diets, or pass a law securing individuals from arbitrary arrest, 
or summon a Consultative Assembly, or, in fact, do any act 
limiting the autocracy or increasing the amount of personal 
freedom ; and without some such change, order in Russia can- 
not be again made secure. The effect of the Nihilist plots 
upon the popular mind has been too deep, and the irritation 
caused by severity is too great, for mere repression to succeed. 
Indeed, it has been already pushed to an extreme, and it has 
failed. Unless, therefore, some new policy is tried, the 
duel will proceed, and we can see in the appointment 
of the Commission no evidence even of a desire to try 
any new method. The Czar has selected a wiser and abler 
Chief of Police, and that is all; and against a policy of 
assassination the wisdom or ability of any individual, however 
highly placed, is no security whatever. Indeed, it may be doubted 
if General Melikoff will be as competent as the Emperor, 
for though an abler man, he will not be aided by the semi- 
religious respect paid to the Czar, or by the deep devotion of 
the lower classes, or by the uncriticising obedience with which 
the highest officials treat any order emanating from the 
monarch himself. Nothing is so difficult as the devolution of 
absolute authority, and the General will find himself ham- 
pered—as, for instance, by the Senate—where the Emperor 
would remain free. The main difficulty in his way, however, 
1s the one we have indicated, and it is insurmountable. A 
Vice-Emperor can, in the nature of things, liberalise nothing. 


or the 





THE SCARE ON THE CONTINENT. 


T is impossible to deny—and we certainly have no intention 

of denying—that the condition of the Continent just now 
is very grave. Its three greatest States are armed to the 
teeth, each having ready a million of trained soldiers, and 
each nursing against a neighbour some serious cause either of 
grudge or apprehension. In the extreme South-East, an ancient 
despotism, possessed of great territories and an unparalleled 
site for a capital, is dying of misgovernment, and no one knows 
who will be its heirs; while all over the North another 
despotism is, to all appearance, in the throes of some undefined 
and undefinable impulse of revolution. There are ample 
reasons for disquiet, or even for alarm, in such a situation, 
but we do not quite know why the Tory journals delight 
in them so much. Their Government is evidently not 
alarmed, for it is slightly reducing its Army, and shows 
no disposition to accept Lord Hartington’s offer of sup- 
port in an increase to the Fleet. Yet they report every 
dangerous fact in a form which exaggerates its importance, 
and appear inclined to believe not only that war may be, but 
that it will be, having already been resolved on. This week, 
for example, two German journals—the North-German Gazette 
and the Post—known or believed to be usually inspired by 
Prince Bismarck, have been asserting that Russia is an aggres- 
sive State, that she has increased her armaments unreason- 
ably, that she is building new fortresses in Poland, and that 
the object of her rulers must be to accustom her people to 
the notion that they are threatened by Germany, and so to 
prepare the way for an attack. Articles of that kind are un- 
doubtedly of grave importance, because their appearance 
proves that Prince Bismarck is not solicitous to be, or at all 
events to seem to be, on good terms with Russia; but the dis- 
tance between the publication of such language and a 
declaration of war may be very great indeed. Prince 
Bismarck is not officially responsible for the journals, 
and there are facts to be studied on the other side. 
In the first place, Prince Bismarck not only desires 
to carry his Bill increasing the German Army by 60,000 
men, but to carry it without exciting the needless 
hostility which an unnecessary demand of the kind would, 
‘even in Germany, excite. He is anxious to convince the 
people and the Deputies, and especially the Deputies from 
the minor States, like Baden and Bavaria, that there is real 
danger; and knowing their suspicion of Russia, he declares 
that the danger arises from that side. This policy is the 
more acceptable to him, because he does not wish the Aus- 
trians to take alarm at his preparations, and knows that they 
also are nervous about Russian irritation at the state of 
affairs within the Balkan peninsula,—an irritation very far 
from being concealed. In the second place, it takes two 
Governments to make a war, and the Government of St. 
Petersburg is palpably anxious at present not to be drawn into 
any quarrel with its western neighbour. It has ordered the 
hostile articles in the German Press to be suppressed in Russia, 
and has directed its own organs to declare that Russia always 
has been, and now is, friendly to Germany, against which she is 
making no preparations. And thirdly, it should be observed 
that there is no sign of alarm amongst the great financiers, 
the Exchanges of Europe remaining unaffected, and the money- 
dealers looking forward to a rise, as if they held all these 
verbal quarrels to be matters of no account. That is no proof 
that Prince Bismarck will not strike, for Germany can get 
into motion without a loan, but it is proof that some of the 
keenest and most interested men in Europe see no sign of the 
coming storm. The total effect of the facts is not so much 
to create an apprehension of war, as a belief that some motive 
is influencing German action to which we do not as yet possess. 
the clue. 

We do not affect to possess one ; but there is an explanation 
of Prince Bismarck’s action which, though far from yeassuring, 
fits the facts better than any project of his for bringing on a 
frightfully dangerous war. The German Chancellor must, of 
all men in Europe, be the one most interested in all that is 
now occurring within the Russian Empire. Is it not possible 
that he, who undoubtedly has exaggerated the power of the 
German Socialists, and who has met their efforts by a simple 
and direct application of force, may exaggerate the revolutionary 
forces in Russia, may expect commotions and changes the re- 
sult of which, in his judgment, would be either a military 
dictatorship and a necessity for war, or anarchy of a kind 
which would require and greatly tempt German inter- 
ference, and may desire to be ready with his favourite 
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expedient? It seems to us that a statesman like Prince 
Bismarck, essentially Conservative, if not reactionary, pene- 
trated, as he has avowed, by an impression of Russian insta- 
bility, embittered by his own contest with Socialism—a doc- 
trine which, recollect, he thinks utterly senseless, as well as 
bad—and heated by his own very considerable danger from 
assassins, may see in Russia all the signs of revolution, and 
think that with revolution might arrive a dangerous readiness 
for external action. Or might not he, a diplomatist of the 
old school, familiar with the desperate policies some- 
times pressed upon Kings, expect that if the Nihilists 
succeeded, and drove the Emperor AJexander either to his 
grave or to abdication, the new Czar, a resolute and even 
rash man, might in despair place everything on the hazard of 
a die, declare for the Panslavists, and by an attack on Austria 
force on a collision with Germany? We know nothing, of 
course, of the Chancellor’s thoughts, and profess to know nothing; 
but such thoughts would not be unnatural in such a man, 
in such a position ; and if he entertained them, his action would 
be explained. He is arming Germany to the very utmost of 
which she is capable, not in expectation of war with Russia as 
she is, much less in pursuance of a design of war, but in fear 
of war with Russia as she may at any moment become,—of 
Russia in the hands of Revolutionists, or of a Czar bent on 
baffling the Revolution by an appeal to the Panslavist thirst 
for glory and extension. Whether the Chancellor’s appre- 
hension is correct or otherwise, does not matter. If he 
feels it, then it is correct for him, and it is precisely the one 
apprehension which his master would feel at least as keenly 
as himself. The Emperor William certainly desires no war 
with Russia, and probably would refuse war against his 
nephew under any provocation but direct menace or attack. 
But the Emperor, very Conservative, very aged, and made 
painfully melancholy by the ingratitude of his subjects, 
who, as he thinks, not unjustly, have struck at a 
Sovereign who has done much for them, is just the 
man to believe that Revolutionaries might do anything, 
and might require putting down with the strong hand. 
His life reaches back very nearly to the point of time when 
all that happened once before. Under this explanation, the 
natural course for the Chancellor would be to increase the 
Army to its utmost limits, to warn Austria to be ready, and 
to hint loudly to all Germans that he expected danger from 
the east, danger he could not in precise words explain. That 
is what he is doing, and that would mean not war, but pre- 
paration for a war which might break out, if certain events in 
Russia, which have not occurred, but which seem to German 
minds possible, should occur. 

But if Prince Bismarck thinks such events probable, then 
they are probable? Is that quite so? Prince Bismarck 
is a very far-sighted man, with a profound knowledge of 
many countries and many Courts, but he and every 


_ other man of his age and position are liable to be 


unconsciously influenced by two ideas, not yet proved to 
be true. We suspect that every ruling man outside Eng- 
land thinks social revolution nearer than it is, and under- 
estimates the immense force of habit, and the greater force 
which peasant-proprietorship has enlisted on the side of 
order. They feel the restlessness of the men of cities too 
much, and see too much of the violence of those who attack 
themselves; and they are afraid, and disposed, as we see, to 
extreme measures of prevention. And they are all—one can 
see it in every successive memoir—possessed with the notion, 
instilled into them by the events of Louis XVI.’s reign, that every 
revolution must be propagandist, that it is a lava-flood which 
must pour out somewhere. The notion that it may be non- 
propagandist—that, for example, in Russia, one bribe to the 
people may be release from military service—never comes home 
to them, and their first idea always and everywhere is to 
“wall in” the Revolution. That implies military prepara- 
tion, and it may be military preparation directed to that end, 
and not directed to immediate war, which we are now discuss- 
ing. We only trust that it is so. We cannot conceive of 
the result which would render a European war just now, with 
such vast forces in the field and such resolute men to guide 
them, and commencing so near the centre where the interests 
of all European States, except England, touch, less than one of 
the most terrible calamities that ever befell humanity. 





MR. GRANT DUFF AT NORTHALLERTON. 
XCEPTING only that Mr. Grant Duff, in his speech at 
Northallerton, makes the mistake of taking credit to the 
Leaders of the Opposition for that want of firmness and pre- 





science which led them, in the Session of 187 7, to refuse sup« 
port to two out of four of Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions on 
our Turkish policy, to the substance of which they have lon 

ago been compelled to give in their hearty adhesion, it waa 
be hard to conceive an abler or more brilliant reply to Mr 
Cowen than that delivered last Monday. We mention this, 
our sole difference from Mr. Grant Duff, thus early, because. 
in our opinion, he has suggested a most misleading apolo . 
for the belated and vacillating action of his chiefs, when ha 
appeared to intimate that it was the mere magnanimous gelf. 
restraint of a wise reserve, which led the official leaders of the 
Opposition to put obstacles at that time in the path of the real 
Liberal chief, and to hesitate between two opinions. As 
matter of fact, it was from the least aggressive and most con. 
structive of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, —the resolutions point- 
ing to the duty of promoting a concert of European Powers, and 
the wisdom of strengthening Greece,—that the half-hearted 
Liberals withheld their support; and it is precisely on the 
blunders of the Government in relation to these two points that 
the leaders of Opposition have now, by way of compensa~ 
tion, had to harp for a year past ; though it was really by their 
own connivance, and with their own sympathy, that the 
Government were encouraged to make light of these most 
essential points, in the great debate of 1877. We refer to this 
not to revive a schism in the Liberal party happily long 
since at an end, but to guard Mr. Grant Duff's readers 
against supposing that it was in any degree to the 
acrimony or excessive zeal of the Liberal criticism of 
the Government policy of that year that the leaders of 
Opposition took exception in 1877. The points to which in 
their vacillation they objected most, were not the war-cries of 
partisan assaults or recriminations, but points of calm and 
prescient policy,—the very points on which it has since proved 
that Mr. Gladstone’s view was far ahead of that of his 
colleagues on the Opposition Bench, all of whom have since 
followed in his track, while taking credit to them- 
selves for the tardiness and hesitation with which they have 
done so. We venture absolutely to deny Mr. Grant Duff's 
assertion that the official leaders of the Liberals were 
severely censured by the most impetuous members of their 
own party for taking a more moderate line in 1877 than 
the extreme party wished on questions so delicate as 
those of foreign policy. It was not for taking a more 
moderate view, but for taking a much less decided and states- 
manlike view,—not for taking a less aggressive view, but for 
taking a less coherent, less sagacious, and less far-sighted view, 
—that the official leaders were then justly blamed. Mr. 
Gladstone was quite as moderate, but much more constructive 
than they. He dwelt on the principle of the Government’s 
blunder, where Lord Hartington and his colleagues dwelt only 
on the blunder itself. Now, they all vie with him in insisting 
on the great need of preserving that concert of Europe in 
the solution of the Eastern Question, and of providing for that 
substitution of rising for decaying States, in relation to which, 
in 1877, Mr. Gladstone, supported mainly by the Radicals, stood 
almost alone. 

But though we deny that Mr. Grant Duff had any excuse 
for suggesting that the official leaders of the Liberal party 
exhibited the moderation which Mr. Cowen calls in question, 
in their half-hearted desertion of Mr. Gladstone three years 
ago, there is not another passage in his speech which seems 
to us either questionable or superfluous. A brilliant and 
powerful exposure of Mr. Cowen’s mistakes and misrepresen- 
tations would have been most useful, if it had been nothing 
more. But Mr. Grant Duff's speech at Northallerton is a 
great deal more than this. It starts from the true principle 
of Liberal policy, when it says that in accepting Free-trade 
the nation accepted something much wider than Free- 
trade—the idea, namely, that not only in commerce, 
but in politics also, the goal should be, not mutual independ- 
ence, but mutual interdependence; that we should best benefit 
ourselves not by ruining each other, but, on the contrary, by 
benefiting each other to the highest possible degree. The true 
complement of the doctrine that it is the object of a wise 
national rivalry to outwit and outgeneral each other, is the 
trade doctrine of Protection and “independence of the 
Foreigner.” The true complement of the doctrine that the 
more, as industrial nations, we give to each other, the more 
we receive from each other, is the doctrine that by freely de- 
veloping the growth of the political, moral, and domestic 
genius of other nations, we shall most effectually and per- 
manently benefit our own, This is the real reason why it 1s 80 
fatal and so vulgar to go “empiring about the world,” as Lord 
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nee iend called it, in the style in which the 
— pe and Mr. Cowen wish us to go. This 
present true reason why it was so big a blunder to 
- =P to develope great continental regions, like 
— a Asia, to which it is impossible that, with 
Tele k at Constantinople, we can ever gain real access, 


= oipieet for it the influence which we might have 
soquired, and might retain, over the development of a 


i t, which may be commanded from the 
agar aw to our po Mm with India, and 
Shich might be held as securely as ever even if Russia should 
yeach Constantinople,—a contingency whici, while Germany, 
‘Austria, Italy, and France, no less than England, have the 
interest which they now have in preventing it, is by no means 
likely to be attained. What can be better as a political 
apophthegm than this maxim of Mr. Grant Dnff’s, laid down 
especially in relation to the absurd emphasis attached by Mr. 
Cowen to the imaginary Euphrates Valley Railway and route 
to India :—“ That English statesman who directs the view of 
his countrymen to the land, and away from the sea, is a public 
enemy. Let us keep our eyes fixed upon Egypt. Do not let 
anything interfere with the Isthmus transit.” By keeping a 

firm hold on that, we can develope resources which threaten 
no one of the Powers of Europe, improve immensely our 
rule in India, and incidentally benefit largely the Valley 
of the Nile too. But we cannot do any of these things by 
stifling the growth of the Greek and Bulgarian racesin the Levant, 
only in order that we may be able, in appearance, now and then 
to galvanise the corpse of a “consolidated ” Turkey. And we 
cannot do any of these things by first threatening and then beat- 
ing Afghanistan into professing for us a profound affection,—a 
policy which Mr. Grant Duff wittily compares to that of the 
French Terrorist, who shouted, “ Be my brother, or I will kill 
you!” drily adding that, as regarded at least the unfortunate 
Shere Ali, we not only used the menace, but were “as good 
as our word.” 
It is the great merit of Mr. Grant Duff’s speech that he not 
only follows Mr. Cowen most patiently through his labyrinth 
of blunders, but that he keeps before us all the time the definite 
limits of Great Britain’s power for good, wide as he admits those 
limits to be, and that he makes us remember that whatever the 
crimes and faults of Russia may be, there are regions of the earth 
in which she, too, has wielded, and still wields, great power for 
good, and where it ought to be our policy not to thwart, but 
to conciliate her. It would be hard, we think, to sketch the 
true foreign policy of an English Minister in words more 
eloquent and more accurate than these :— Let ours be a 
policy which abhors aggression, which tries to promote peace 
everywhere, which, while always letting it be elearly seen that 
we possess sufficient force to make it highly imprudent for 
any one to assail us, leads us to behave in the society of 
nations as men of the world behave in ordinary society, with 
as little inclination to take as to give offence,—a policy which 
recognises the truth that nations beeome great not by squan- 
dering their resources in Quixotic enterprises, but by husbanding 
them; and that true glory depends not upon military success, 
which is at best splendid misfortune, but wpon brilliant achieve- 
ments in the arts of peace, upon wealth wisely and nobly used for 
public and private purposes; upon long lists of great states- 
men, great poets, great historians, great artists, great orators, 
great men of science; upon thinking first the thoughts which 
other nations adopt, and building up first the institutions 
which other nations imitate; upon deserving to obtain from 
the future the praise of having been wise and just. The 
primary duty of an English statesman is to do what in him 
lies to stimulate every good influence, and to nurse every ele- 
ment of prosperity within these Islands, and throughout the 
Empire ; but he must not neglect foreign affairs,—first, because 
if he does, the chances are that he will get into some compli- 
cation which will divert his attention from internal improve- 
ment ; and secondly, because it becomes him to foster a spirit 
of national co-operation, as distinguished from national com- 
petition.” Moreover, it should be remembered that Mr. Grant 
Duff interprets this general and necessarily somewhat vague 
outline, in vivid and sagacious detail; that he does not 
shrink from saying that if anything threatens our com- 
mand of the Isthmus route to India, we ought to obtain 
possession, not of Oyprus “the ridiculous,” but of some 
genuine naval station in the Aigean Sea, which would give 
us real security for our command of that route ; and that he 
feels no namby-pamby shrinking from the use of the right 
means, whether forcible or moral, for defending our posi- 
tion in the great Empire we possess. He will not have 


us use force recklessly and needlessly, for the sake of ostenta- 
tion and display; nor will he have us undertake tasks which 
we ean never discharge, only that we may use great words 
before the ignorant, when our deeds are all the while poor, 
barren, and maleficent. He would have us know what we can 
do, and what we cannot; and while maintaining boldly our 
right to do what we can, not affect to shut out other Powers 
from their right to do that which we never can. Mr. Grant 
Duff gave an answer to Mr. Cowen which might be well des- 
cribed in the old Homeric phrase, as one “giving gold for 
brass, what is worth a hundred oxen for what is worth nine.” 





THE GATES OF INDIA. 


_— speech of Lord Beaconsfield on Friday week, in 

answer to the Duke of Argyll’s masterly exposure of 
recent policy in Afghanistan, was marked by two noteworthy 
features. The Premier made no attempt to answer the attack 
in detail, or to indicate even in the faintest degree what he is 
now about to do either in Persia or Afghanistan ; but passed 
silently over all his opponent’s points, to reiterate again and 
again, four times over, that England, in consequence of his 
policy, has acquired possession of the “ gates of India.” That 
sentence is clearly the cue to the line which he wishes his 
followers to adopt upon the hustings. They are to treat all 
allusions to the morality of the invasion, the trickiness of our 
negotiations with Shere Ali, the anarchy to which we have 
reduced Afghanistan, and the burdens imposed on us by 
Afghan hatred, as details of no importance; to avoid all 
questions as to the fate of Herat, or Candahar, or Cabul, and 
to insist that the Government policy has succeeded, and that 
we have obtained possession of the “gates of India.” That 
pompous phrase will, it is believed, catch the imagination of 
the crowd, and set them hurrahing for the great man who 
found the gates of an Empire open, and left them closed. The 
phrase, addressed as it is to a population which in politics 
takes both its geography and its history from Ministerial state- 
ments, will probably serve its purpose; and then, of course. 
it will be disused, if not forgotten. The electors are not ex- 
pected to see that if the grandiloquent phrase is true, it con- 
demns all recent policy in Afghanistan, or that, as is the fact, 
it is an archaism, cunningly made use of to disguise a policy 
adopted for other reasons. If it were true that the Passes 
were the gates of India, and that, in securing them, we had 
made the Empire unassailable, which was the cry after the 
Treaty of Gundamuck, and is Lord Beaconsfield’s assertion 
now, then there was no necessity for an Envoy at Cabul, or 
for all the effort and expense and loss of life which followed 
his despatch to the Afghan capital. We had possession of the 
gates without an Envoy, and in insisting upon the reception 
of Sir Louis Cavagnari, we simply sought the troubles which 
have followed. We should have garrisoned our gates, and 
fortified our gates, and connected our gates with the house by 
easy pathways, and there have left the matter, certain that 
we had at last assured the frontier necessary to unassailable 
security. Instead of that, we insisted on a stipulation which 
every one except the Ministry knew would be fatal, and have 
only ourselves to thank for all that has ensued. It is not the 
acquisition of the Passes which Liberals blame, though they 
think them, disconnected as they are from each other, to be 
nearly useless ; but the method of that acquisition, and the 
demand added to the acquisition, which they hold to have 
been both impolitic and immoral. Shere Ali would have sold 
us the Passes for a trifling subsidy, and have held himself well 
rid of undefined claims to rule wild clans, who, as Lord 
Northbrook pointed out, never acknowledged his claim either 
to obedience or to revenue. 

In truth, however, all this talk about “ gates” rests upon a 
delusion based upon the ancient history of India. While 
India was liable to be invaded by Afghans or Persians, and 
while the Mogul Emperors drew the élite of their armies from 
the fighting clansmen of the Hills, the Passes of the North- 
West Frontier were indeed the gates of India. Through them 
any fresh Pretender, followed by discontented Hillmen or 
ambitious Persians, might enter the peninsula; while closing 
them cut its monarchs off from their true base,—the source 
whence they derived their best supply of soldiers. The fighting- 
men of the north were notoriously too strong for the fighting-men 
of the south. But the power of the Hillmen or the Persians 
for invasion is a thing of the past, and the invasion of India 
by an Asiatic army from the north has become an impos- 
sibility. We might as well turn Sikkim into a fortress 





lest Chine should pour her armies through that road, or for- 
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tify British Burmah lest the French and the Indo-Chinese 
should pour in upon us from Saigon. For a century past every 
invader of India, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and 
ourselves, have come from the south, and the sea has become the 
true base of all military operations. So long as we retain the 
sea-road, so long must our power throughout India remain 
unassailable, either by war or insurrection. The people have 
been so bemused by talk about the North-West, that they fail 
to see that while the Suez Canal is open—and if it is ever shut, 
it will be the fault of this Ministry, for allowing a double 
influence in Egypt—their military position in Asia is most 
splendid. While any foe from the north, or east, or south-east 
—for we will include China and France among _ possible 
enemies—must waste months in preparations, in gathering 
transports, or in crossing dreary plateaus, or in the French 
case, the unexplored morasses between Cochin-China and 
Burmah, we have an open road always available, and with- 
in four weeks of the first warning can place the whole 
strength of the United Kingdom at Kurrachee and Bombay, 
thence to be distributed by railway and steamer to the points 
assailed. No transport is required, for there is water or the 
railway everywhere; while the enemy must waste months and 
half his strength in mere marching through territories without 
supplies. At Peshawur or in Scinde, or below Sikkim or in 
Tenasserim, wherever the attack is expected, there can a new 
British army be placed, supported by the acclimatised Army 
of India, aided by a hundred thousand trained Indian troops, 
munitioned from full arsenals in India itself, and fed from 
the endless supplies of Bengal, or Bombay, or British Bur 

mah, Thestream of reinforcements can be kept flowing week 
by week or day by day, over a road which, while we retain the 
command of the sea and the Canal, cannot be interrupted, and 
which involves to the reinforcements sent neither exposure, nor 
fatigue, nor losses by death. There never was a base so perfect, 
or a line of communication more secure. The true “ gates” of 
India are Bombay, Kurrachee, Calcutta, and Rangoon, and not 
the Passes of the North-Western hills; and a squadron of 
hostile ironclads opposite any one of them would be more 
threatening to our Power than a Russian army in Candahar, 
which, whether we had the Bolan or not, must debouch in 
face of the whole strength of the British Empire, with rail- 
ways, arsenals, and limitless supplies directly behind it, and 
poured to its support day by day. Scinde is as near to 
England for all practical purposes as the Crimea ever was, and 
an army there would be as close to its supplies as an army in 
Sutherlandshire would be to English resources. We depend 
upon the sea, and the northern mouths of the Passes would 
increase our resources as little as the possession of the 
Orkneys would strengthen the Duke of Cambridge in re- 
sisting a French invasion. It may be well, as we have them, 
to hold them, as making the outlook easier ; but to suppose that 
we can derive strength from them, to parade them as the 
gates of India, the possession of which justifies a Ministry in 


"an aggressive and tricky policy, is the absurdest bombast. 


We might, with far more reason, declare Nepaul the gate of 
India against the Chinese, and spend our energies and re- 
sources in subduing the Ghoorkas, and garrisoning the high 
passes into Thibet. When the Sibi Railway reaches the Bolan, 
Portsmouth will be within four weeks’ distance of the 
southern entrance to the Pass; while Russia will not be— 
supposing her march both possible and unopposed—within 
four months, That is a real source of strength, not 
the ability to place beyond the Bolan a cantonment 
which a Russian army, if it were there, would gobble up 
in a day, leaving our real work of defence to be done, as 
before, by an army on our own side of the Hills, strength- 
ened by reinforcements from Great Britain. The Passes 
by themselves are mere lanes, which we cannot con- 
nect at all on the northern side, unless we annex 
Afghanistan, which are commanded by hills occupied by 
unsubdued and hostile clans, and which, though they can be 
connected on our side, the Southern, would for that connection 
involve an expenditure and amount of armed protection which 
would line the Indus with fortresses as impregnable as the 
fortresses on the Danube. Just imagine the Russian armies 
arriving on the Danube, after a march across a thousand miles 
of desert, to find the river defended by a hundred thousand 
Englishmen, supported by an empire of 250,000,000 people, 
organised as India is, as a military monarchy, perpetually ready 
for war! 

All this, we shall be told, and, indeed, are told already, in 
a dozen journals, does not answer Lord Northbrook’s point,— 
the necessity of the independence of Herat of Russian power. 





—ey 


Certainly it does not, but upon that point what gui 
assurance do we derive lin, ak Beaconsfiela’s mania 
about the gates of India? He never so much as sented 
Herat. We are unable ourselves to see in Lord North. 
brook’s view more than a counsel of perfection or 
to acknowledge the necessity of Herat to England, an 
more than we should acknowledge the necessity of Warsaw ns 
Germany. But we will not discuss that point, in opposition 
to such authority. Grant that Herat, which is unassailed 
and unthreatened, must not belong to Russia, and what have 
we done or are we doing about it? We have deprived Herat 
of the protection of the Afghan kingdom, we have not 
given it our own, and we are talking of handing it over to a 
weak State, over which Russia exercises, or can exercise 
direct terrorism of the most effective kind. If Herat is ‘ 
“ gate,’ where, in all that has occurred or is occurring, is the 
protection for that ‘‘ gate?” We do not believe one word about 
gates, holding that our strength lies in the south of the garden ; 
and that we can always at will protect the northern wall, 
without stepping beyond it. But, granting the contrary 
assertion, how are we going to protect Herat? Through a re- 
vived Afghan kingdom? Then we have only broken the china 
in order to mend the vase. Through handing it over to 
Persia? Then, the first day we are in difficulty, it will be 
held by a Russian vassal. Through a British garrison? We 
might almost as well plant a British garrison in Toulouse, 
and undertake to defend it for all time. We should be 
forcing ourselves to go outside the house, and the wall, and 
the park gates, whenever the poachers chose. 





THE PAINE TRIAL. 


HE eight days’ trial which ended on Tuesday has resulted 
in a verdict which certainly does not err on the side of 
severity. It is plain that if Mr. Justice Hawkins had been in 
the jury-box instead of on the Bench, he would have been in 
favour of finding the prisoner guilty of the greater of the two 
crimes with which he stood charged. It is difficult, indeed, 
to see how, if the jury believed the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion, they resisted the conclusion that Miss Maclean had been 
murdered ; while if they did not believe the evidence for the 
prosecution, the proof of manslaughter was only con- 
structive. If Paine gave Miss Maclean all the alcohol 
he is stated to have given her, and gave it under 
the circumstances under which he is stated to have given 
it, there seems no doubt that he must have intended to 
kill her. If the administration in the quantity and manner 
alleged is not made out, how is it shown that he was guilty of 
criminal negligence? When a drunken man and a drunken 
woman are living together, he may be legally bound to take care 
that she does not kill herself by over-doses of alcoholic poison. 
But he may not know how much she is taking. The craving 
for drink arms its slaves with preternatural cunning; and if 
even a careful and sober nurse is sometimes over-reached, the 
chances that a careless and drunken nurse will be so are very 
great indeed. What really determined the verdict was pro- 
bably just that suspicion of doubt which, though it was not 
sufficient to give the prisoner any claim to the benefit of 
it, was still sufficient to indispose the jury to make their deci- 
sion irrevocable. They found Paine guilty of manslaughter, 
not so much, perhaps, because they did not think him guilty of 
murder, as because they did not wish to back their opinion 
by a capital sentence. The most essential parts of the 
evidence for the prosecution were not as satisfactory as they 
might have been. We see no reason to doubt the trustworthi- 
ness of the witnesses, but they were not precisely the witnesses 
the prosecution would have brought forward, if they could 
have had their choice. Fanny Matthews had narrowly escaped 
being tried as an accomplice; she had told a different 
story at the coroner’s inquest; and her relations with the 
prisoner showed that she must have seen a good deal of 
cruelty inflicted, without feeling either pity for the victim or 
repugnance towards the ill-doer. The Powells had not had 
their bill paid, and were probably not well pleased to find that 
they had lost money by a disreputable lodger. The jury 
evidently thought that these facts were not enough to dis- 
credit their testimony; but it is quite conceivable that they 
wished to leave a loophole, in the event of its being discredited 
at some future time. ; 
No one need be under any alarm on the score of Paine 
having got more than his deserts. The objections made by 
the counsel for the defence, whether to Fanny Matthews 
evidence or to that of the Powells, fail to show any adequate 
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inducement » eS en gored osees “Ther 
in ere paciened themselves, and they must have perjured 
po selves for the express purpose of taking away Paine’s 
= Why should Fanny Matthews have done either of these 
things ? She is not known to have had any grudge against 

; he lying before the Coroner is explained by her 
Paine, and the 4ying : Pp Y 
desire to shield herself as well as him. No doubt she 
was tempted into telling the truth by the withdrawal 
of the charge against her ; but when that had been 
withdrawn she was free to say what she liked, and 
if she had been drawing on her imagination for the facts, 
she would most likely have broken down under the skilful 
cross-examination to which she was subjected. The Powells, 

again, must have been criminals of a very unusual type, if 
they were willing to swear away Paine’s life because he owed 
them a little money. At least, if the probability of these 
motives is admitted, it will become immeasurably more 
difficult to obtain conviction for murder. The evidence on 
which such cases rest is constantly dashed with suspicion of 
this sort. Men who kill their neighbours for gain seldom 
live in very high-minded circles. The reason why such 
evidence is accepted is that women who are by no means 
strictly virtuous, and men who cherish grudges against their 
debtors, are not for that reason to be held guilty of a pecu- 
liarly base crime. They may be neither particularly moral 
nor particularly heroic, but they will not go into a Court 
of justice and swear that an innocent man has committed 
murder. 

If the evidence of Fanny Matthews and the Powells be 
taken as true, Paine’s share in Miss Maclean’s death is indis- 
putable. She had lived an intemperate life possibly for some 
time before, but it was only when Paine came to have an 
interest in bringing about her death that she began to take 
alcohol in large quantities. From that time onwards he con- 
tinued to give it to her againsi the doctor’s orders, and with full 
knowledge of what the consequences must be. Whatever 
Miss Maclean asked for, she was given spirits, and when she 
showed distaste for them, the dose was forced down her throat. 
When Paine was away she took much less, and during that 
interval she began to mend. As soon as he returned she got 
worse, and according to Paine’s account, as reported by Fanny 
Matthews, she began to drink spirits as constantly as before. 
When to all this is added the direct interest that Paine had 
in her death, whether as a means of getting possession of 
her property, or as a means of enjoying it with less 
incumbrance, the inference seems irresistible that in giving 
her that which was calculated to cause death when he had a 
specific motive for desiring her death he intended his conduct 
to have its natural consequence. Most people will agree with 
Mr, Justice Hawkins that he richly deserved hanging, and no 
one will regret that though he escaped this fate, he has been 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, 

It is a matter of great public importance that a crime like 
this should not escape detection and punishment. In a society 
such as ours, the number of reckless men who are willing to do 
anything which will bring them in money, and thereby spare 
them the necessity of working for it, is considerable. There 
18 no easier method of achieving this than to make the 
acquaintance of a weak and perhaps half-imbecile woman, 
possessed of some means, and perfectly ready to put herself in 
the power of any scoundrel who professes to be in love with 
her. To murder her by any common-place expedient 
18 too dangerous to be thought of. Violence is almost 
certain to be detected; poison is extremely likely to be de- 
tected. But overdoses of alcohol, if a woman can be persuaded 
to take them, are very well calculated to bring her into a con- 
dition of mind and body in which, if she cannot be persuaded 
to take them, they may be administered by force. The dis- 
position to drink to excess is easily created, and the kind of 
life which Miss Maclean lived with Paine, and which such a 
Woman living with such a man would naturally live, is exceed- 
Ingly likely to foster and develope it. If Paine had escaped 
scot-free, the inducement to attain the same end by similar 
methods would have been increased to a dangerous extent. 

very unscrupulous man who is interested in the death of a 
woman completely under his control would have read in the 
trial and the verdict a suggestion, to say the least, of a safe 
and easy way of ridding himself of a companion who is only 
tolerated in the belief that her death will bring him gain. 
‘enal servitude for life will prove, it may be hoped, a suffi- 
ciently deterrent sentence to prevent the example from being 


largely followed, 





LORD CAIRNS’S LAND BILLS. 


_" Lord Chancellor began the very lucid and able speech 

in which he introduced his scheme of Land-law Reform, 
on Monday last, by an emphatic statement of his approval of 
the present law of Settlements. ‘The law,’ he said, truly 
enough, “ has not created, but only protected,” a system which 
sprang out of freedom of contract. But, as he went on to 
point out, in carefully guarded language, where the subject- 
matter of the contract is land, the interests of the community 
are concerned, as well as those of the contracting parties ; and 
if the two are irreconcilable under the law as it stands, 
the Legislature must interfere, in order that the former may 
be made to prevail. Lord Cairns admits, by his proposals, 
that the power of contracting freely in this matter has been, 
and is, exercised with such injurious consequences to the 
nation at large, that it must in future, to some extent, be cut 
down and restrained. His plea, therefore, for the existing 
system, that “it sprang out of freedom of contract,” and that 
it is “merely the result of adjusting the natural rights of 
property, by the arrangements which have been found desir- 
able, in their own interests, by parties interested in the owner- 
ship of land,” becomes, by his own acknowledgment, beside 
the point, as soon as it can be shown that under that system 
the public welfare is sacrificed to individual caprice. The 
Lord Chancellor having stated the criterion by which all 
land-laws must be judged, he cannot complain if his critics 
insist that his own test should be applied to our English law 
of settlements. No one, of course, proposes that settlements of 
land should be altogether done away with. Our position, and 
that of most Liberals, is simply this: that the unlimited right 
with which the law of England invests, and of which Lord 
Cairns’s scheme does not in any way deprive, the settler of an 
estate, to confer the ultimate enjoyment of it on an unborn 
person whom he may never see or know, is one which cannot 
safely be allowed to exist in a populous and civilised commu- 
nity. The experience and practice of other countries are wholly 
opposed to it. A hundred years ago, the power of entail 
was sanctioned by the law of the whole Western world. 
At the present day, outside the United Kingdom, it is nowhere 
to be found. France and the various States of the American 
Union have made entails of any kind illegal; in Austria, fresh 
entails can only be created by the Legislature, and in the 
Scandinavian countries, not at all; and in Germany, though 
not absolutely forbidden, the practice is altogether obsolete. 
These facts alone are enough to suggest the question why, 
when Lord Cairns was giving to the tenant for life most of 
the rights and privileges of a holder of the fee-simple, he 
should still preserve the tenant-in-tail? It may be said 
that the only solid objection to the present law—viz., 
that it hampers the free alienation of land—is got rid 
of, by the ample powers of selling and leasing which the 
Government scheme confers upon the tenant for life ; and that 
a remainder-man in tail who, while his estate is expectant, 
has no veto on the sale of the land, and who, when it falls 
into possession, can at once convert himself into an absolute 
owner, is at the worst a harmless and not uninteresting 
anachronism. But to say that entails hinder the free 
sale of land, is not to give by any means an adequate 
account of the mischief which they produce. In the 
first place, the power which the law at present gives, and 
which conveyancers use most liberally, of creating an almost 
interminable series of fantastic limitations, complicates and 
confuses the title, renders any scheme of effective registration 
impracticable, and adds enormously to the expense and delay 
of transfer. Moreover, altogether apart from the question of 
sale, why should a father be prevented from apportioning his 
settled land among his children, just as under a power 
of appointment he divides his settled personalty? Such 
a course would often be not only agreeable to his own 
impulses, but in all respects advantageous to a community 
like ours, which profits by every breaking-up of a great 
property. But in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the 
limitations of the settlement compel the devolution of the 
whole estate upon the eldest son. The father, knowing this, 
and unable to change it, saves his money and starves his land, 
in order to provide an outfit for his younger children. We 
recall these familiar consequences of our present law because, 
in the chorus of approval with which Lord Cairns’s measure 
has been received, it appears to have been overlooked, that he 
has made no attempt to mitigate their oppressiveness, or to 
prevent their recurrence. He has contented himself, in short, 
with patching-up some of the weaker places and neutralising 
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some of the more injurious tendencies of the law as it is. We 
have still to wait for the bold hand which will sweep away 
once and for all the antiquated and unnecessary distinction 
between realty and personalty, and reconstruct our law of 
settled property upon simple and intelligible lines. Meanwhile, 
let us remember, what many of Lord Cairns’s admiring critics 
seem to forget, that tinkering is not architecture. 

Considered as an instalment of reform, and not as an en- 
deavour to settle the Land Question on a broad and states- 
manlike basis, there is much to be thankful for in the Govern- 
ment scheme. Some of its incidental provisions, such as the 
extension of the power of the Courts to grant equitable relief 
in cases of forfeiture between landlord and tenant, will put a 
stop to serious injustice. But its most ambitious and important 
clauses are those which deal with the tenure of settled 
estates. Apart from the question of entails, the three crying 
evils of our system of limited ownership are,—that the owner 
cannot sell the land except with difficulty; that he has 
neither inducement nor means to invest capital in improving 
it ; and that the expenses of conveyancing hinder tranfers and 
lower prices. For all these mischiefs, some palliative is pro- 
pounded in the Lord Chancellor’s Bills. The first two are 
met by enlarging the powers of a tenant for life, and removing 
some of the restrictions by which he is now hampered, 
At present, a tenant for life who has no power of 
sale under his settlement must, if he wishes to sell 
a bit of land, obtain the concurrence of his trustees, and 
apply to the Chancery Division for its sanction, which 
will not be given without the consent of the remainder- 
men ; nor can the proceeds of the sale, when made, be applied 
to the improvement of the remainder of the estate. Lord 
Cairns proposes that a tenant for life (and it must be remem- 
bered that the vast majority of large landowners in England 
are nothing more) shall be allowed to sell without the leave of 
the Court, or the assent of the remainder-men; and that the 
proceeds may be spent in a variety of ways, and amongst 
others, in certain forms of improvement. This is an 
excellent proposal, as far as it goes; but we much 
fear that the “checks” with which it is accompanied will 
make the practical carrying-out of it cumbersome and ex- 
pensive. Before the life-tenant sells, he must give notice to 
the trustees, and if they object (as cautious trustees often will), 
there must be an application to the Court. The money which 
results from the sale is to be paid to trustees or into Court, 
—perhaps a necessary, but certainly a troublesome arrange- 
ment. Then, before it can be applied in reproductive 
works, a certificate must be obtained from the Land 
Commissioners that the improvements are such as the Act 
authorises, and that they have been properly executed. 
The machinery is, no doubt, vastly simplified, as compared 
with that provided by the Settled Estates Acts, but it is still 
sufficiently complex to make us doubt whether it will be so 
generally resorted to as the Lord Chancellor seems to anti- 
cipate. There is one point relating to the application of the sale 
moneys which Lord Cairns did not make quite plain. Is the 
building of cottages—by no means a commercially remunera- 
tive investment in most cases—included among the kinds of 
‘improvement ” on which the fund may be spent? We 
trust that closer acquaintance with the measure will show 
that this question can be answered in the aflirmative. There 
are few respects in which our system of limited ownership has 
failed more signally, than in the provision of house accommoda- 
tion for the rural population. 

We shall say very little of the Bill “for simplifying and 
improving the practice of conveyancing.’ The matter is of a 
highly technical nature, and a close and careful study of the 
various clauses is a necessary preliminary to any proper appre- 
ciation of their probable results. We can only trust that the 
attempt to foree upon conveyancers the use of short forms 
and simple words, may be more effective than all previous 
endeavours in the same direction have been. The success of 
the Bill in this respect may perhaps be facilitated by the com- 
panion measure for regulating the remuneration of solicitors 
by the value of the property conveyed, aud not by the length of 
the deeds of conveyance. But we cannot take leave of the 
scheme without expressing our disappointment that the Lord 
Chancellor has not attacked, or even approached, the question 
of Registration. There are two conditions without which 
we shall never have cheap conveyancing. In the first 
place, we must have simplicity of title—which means the 
abolition of estates-tail. In the second place, we must have a 


public record, if not of the title itself, at any rate of the in- 
cumbrances which affect it—which means the establishment of 





a system of Registration. For neither of these essential pre- 
liminaries to the speedy and inexpensive transfer of land does 


Lord Cairns make the least provision. The ine i 

the ordinary conditions of abe into contracts, ses, tinea 
of deeds, the simplification of “searches,” and most of the 
other changes proposed, are steps in the right direction. But 
they fall far and grievously short of the reasonable expec. 
tations of those who were looking to the Lord Chancellor, not 
merely to improve, but to remodel the laws relating % the 
transfer of land. 








DEAN STANLEY ON THE NAPOLEON MONUMENT, 
T is making much of a irifle, to be zealous on the subject of 
the monument to Prince Napoleon in Westminster Abbey 
at all. We suppose, if the truth were known, the explanation of 
that blunder of the Dean’s would be that the Empress Hugénie 
is a friend of the Royal Family of Great Britain, and that in 
this matter the Dean very naturally reflects not so much the 
wishes of the people, as the wishes of the Throne. That is not 
a good reason for putting an historical monument into our 
great Abbey, but it is a sufficiently natural reason ; and, after 
all, as even the good Homer sometimes nods, the best of Deans 
may sometimes admit a statue to Westminster Abbey which 
would be more in place at Chislehurst, or amongst the young 
artillerymen of Woolwich. It is a blunder in taste, inter. 
national, historical, and moral; but we must not forget that 
there is a proportion in human things, and that it is not well 
to be as earnest against a blunder in taste as itis against a 
great national crime, or against a blunder the effect of which 
will go on multiplying itself by the creation of a false standard 
of thought or sympathy. When the statue of the Prince 
Imperial is once placed in Westminster Abbey, it will stand 
there very quietly, without doing much, we dare say, to excite 
any sympathy for the Imperial régime in France that would not 
otherwise have been given to it, or to undermine the ground on 
which the French Republic now stands secure. Mr. Cremer went 
a little too far in threatening the Dean of Westminster with loss 
of confidence from the working-men of England, for this error of 
his. The working-men of England will be very exigeant, if they 
cannot pardon a blunder of this kind,—a blunder, no doubt, 
generous in its origin, and only deserving condemnation now, 
because it has been persisted in against the reasonable wishes of 
a great majority of thinking people, very moderately and sensibly 
expressed. Still, it is much easier to make a generous mistake of 
this kind than to repair it, and though we wish the Dean had 
retired from his false position last July, when he ought to have 
seen that the reasons against his purpose were far more solid and 
far safer guides for action in future than the reasons advanced 
in favour of it, we do not wish that a little mistake should be 
exaggerated into a political crime. It is quite true that, con- 
sidering what is known of the Prince Imperial’s object in going to 
South Africa, our friendly feeling towards Republican France 
should alone have prevented us from conferring anything like 
national honour on his memory. He fought on our side, but 
he fought on our side for his own reasons, and those reasons 
were not friendly to the duration of the present régime in 
France. If it had been proposed to give his father a public 
monument in Westminster Abbey, every reasonable man would 
have condemned so great an error of taste and judgment. This 
is a much less mistake, but it is a mistake of the same sort. 
The Prince would never have gone to South Africa, had he not 
unfortunately got it into his head that a display of gallantry 
would favour his pretensions to the throne of France. Ina 
small way, therefore, he was engaged in the Napoleonic cause 
when he met his death; and it would have been much 
better for us, while pitying his fate, not to go out of 
our way to express our admiration for his career. A 
memorial in Westminster Abbey to the Duke of Mont- 
pensier was unfortunate enough. But a monument to a 
Prince who risked and sacrificed his life in the endeavour to 
attract to his person the admiration of the Imperialist party 12 
France is much more unfortunate, as it implies at least that 
Englishmen either took no account at all of the hopes which 
animated him in his last enterprise,—which, in those who are 
erecting a monument of that enterprise, would be an act of 
historical and artistic vandalism; or, taking account of those 
hopes, had found in them nothing which it was at least undesirable 
that they should commemorate with their approbation. Still, 
while we are entirely opposed to the Dean’s decision, as a great 
lapse of international good-taste, it seems to us.absurd to make 
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of it. The mistake could not have been well repaired 
stage. As long ago as July, he might and should 
hanged his mind. Now, with his word pledged, and the 

have chang' fs . 
onument far advanced, it was hardly possible. Let us bear 
Tightly on a fault which has certainly never been committed by 
the Dean of Westminster before, and we hope never may be 

again. . ’ 

But what is more curious than the Dean’s rather pardonable 
error, is the crop of reasons he finds for persisting in his 
error. There is, first, the statement that a good many names 
of authority are absent from the memorial against this monu- 
ment. Of course they are. Considering the extraordinarily 
little faith which men of the world have in the efficacy of 
memorials, and the quantity of business they have to attend to, 
the only strange thing is that you can find so many good names 
on any memorial dealing with a matter of any public interest, 
not that ninety-nine out of a hundred names are absent. It is 
mere accident that, in a world so busy as ours, a man of the 
slightest influence with a taste for works of supererogation like 
getting up memorials should be found at all; or that when found, 
he should get the opportunity of canvassing any considerable 
number even of his acquaintances. Explaining the absence of 
a name from such a memorial, which was what the Dean of 
Westminster devoted his energy to doing, is like explaining 
carefully to a friend how it was that you did not happen 
to meet him in London, though you both happened to be there 
on the same day. Then the Dean says, next, that questions of 
this kind should be submitted tc men of education, and not to 
men who are not educated; which was, we suppose, a 
hit at the working-men’s deputation, for he can hardly 
have meant this remark to illustrate his satisfaction that 
when the memorial against the Napoleon monument had 
been circulated in any of the great Public Schools, 
the under-masters had usually signed it, while the head 
master had not. Of course, he did not mean that the 
head master was educated and the under-masters were not, for 
it is indeed much truer to say that education tells much more 
on the judgment of the young and rising men, than it 
does on the judgment of the old and risen men. When 
a man becomes a social power, he begins to rely less 
on his culture and more on those social traditions,— 
Philistine traditions they often are,—which set culture at 
defiance. But the Dean had hardly fired off this innuendo 
against the working-men’s deputation as too uneducated to 
form a judgment on the subject, than he contradicted himself 
in the matter, by giving out the doctrine that you must think 
of other things in choosing the memorials for the Abbey 
besides educated appreciation. The Abbey, he said, had 
a heart as well as a head; and it was the heart of the Abbey, 
it seemed, which attached the most interest to the tombs of 
persons of no great significance in history, whose mere 
story had touched the popular imagination, such as the 
Princes murdered in the Tower, and, he implied, Prince 
Napoleon. Well, but if the Abbey has a heart as well as 
a head, and we are to gratify that heart as well as 
the head, why did the Dean lay it down so cavalierly that “ it 
was not his opinion that an educated man ought to be influenced 
by the opinion of the uneducated ?” In the next five minutes 
we find him saying that on this matter an educated man ought 
to be influenced very much by the opinion of the uneducated, 
namely, by the taste of “the humblest classes ” in relation to the 
Abbey monuments. The truth seems to be, that he himself is 
influenced by the opinion of the “ humblest classes ” as to what 
they like to see, but not by their opinion as to what they do not 
like to see. The working-men objected, and objected, we 
think, very wisely, that a memorial to a foreign Prince, 
who had done nothing in the world except die in the 
rash pursuit of a fame by which he hoped to eclipse 
the popularity of the Republic in France, had no business 
in Westminster Abbey, and that to put one there savoured at 
least of the same sort of error of judgment as commemorating the 
author of the coup d’état in the same way would have indicated. 
Had it not been for the coup d'état, Prince Napoleon would 
never have been heard of. Had it not been for the coup d'état, 
he would have had no opportunity of attracting the atten- 
tion of his country, even by his feats on the battle-field. 
And any public honour rendered to his name is therefore felt 
as, In some sense at least, a sort of connivance at the coup d'état. 
That may not be a very defensible logical judgment. But if the 
Abbey has a heart as well as a head, as the Dean asserts, it is 


too much 
at so late a 





the sort of judgment the heart of the Abbey might be expected 
to deliver. And we must say we think it a better kind of 
judgment, and one deserving more respect, than that of ignorant 
people who flock either to Madame Tussaud’s or to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, to stare at any effigy connected with horrible stories 
they have gaped to hear. The Dean’s blunder was very par- 
donable. but we cannot say that his excuses for it improved his 
case. They rather showed how exceedingly weak his case was. 





THE NEW FACILITIES FOR ASSASSINATION. 

[ is difficult, when one reads, as we have all been doing day 

after day for a fortnight, accounts of the explosion in the 
Winter Palace, not to ask ourselves whether the new methods of 
assassination placed by science at the disposal of fanatics or 
criminals have or have not greatly increased the danger of 
Kings, and ruling men in general. Their lives are very import- 
ant factors in politics, and it is difficult, amidst all the stories 
now abroad, to doubt that, especially in the case of Kings, the 
chance of long life among such persons has of late a good deal 
diminished. Attempts at assassination have been very frequent 
during the last twenty years, and have not been altogether 
unsuccessful. The course of history was probably changed by 
Orsini’s attempt; the United States suffered a terrible loss in 
the death of President Lincoln, who would certainly have 
succeeded General Grant, even if he had been permitted to qui 
the White House for a time; Prim’s death seriously affected 
the fortunes of Spain, and indirectly brought back the Bour- 
bons; while the attempts on the Emperor of Germany and the 
Czar have given new energy aud arguments to the reaction- 
aries, and have certainly convulsed all Russia. Such 
attempts, too, are quite likely to become more frequent. 
The masses are studying politics much more than they 
ever did, and if among a hundred thousand politicians 
one is usually a destructive fanatic, the multiplication of the 
number of politicians by ten, even if the proportions do not 
change, must increase the risk very perceptibly. The proportion 
of destructive fanatics, too, may alter for the worse, and it is 
probable it does. There is a tendency in many of the theories 
of the day towards destructiveness, and towards an ex- 
tinction of that respect for dignities which undoubtedly 
for many ages helped to preserve Kings and Premiers, 
as it still helps in some degree to preserve the Popes, 
the only Sovereigns who have never been openly assailed. A 
notion that a great person, and especially a king, is, because he 
is great, an injury to society, is quite as widely diffused as it 
ever was; while the delusion that, in killing him, the killer may 
produce an anarchy out of which a better society may arise 
prevails more than ever before, and affects, we suspect, the 
minds of those crypto-lunatics who are always more or less 
dangerous to Sovereigns—great people interesting diseased 
minds—to the great increase of Royal risk. The decline 
of belief in a future state, so marked in most revolutionary 
parties, operates, of course, in the same direction, releasing, 
as it does, the fanatics from their last remaining restraint. 
They were always free from the dread of disgrace or suffering in 
this world, and now they believe in no other. Unbelief may 
develope a Solavieff, but not a Ravaillac. And finally, the 
Nihilists’ own argument, quoted in the Edinburgh Review—the 
alteration of manners which forbids legal cruelty—has un- 
doubtedly had its influence. An assassin can no longer, even 
though his victim is a king, be burned, or broken on the wheel, 
or torn by horses, or tortured in any way, but is simply hanged, 
or beheaded, or garotted, or put to death in the national 
fashion, whatever it be, like any other murderer. The effect of 
the change is, perhaps, not great; but more persons fear death 
by torture than fear it by the bullet or the rope; and political 
assassins, being of necessity somewhat imaginative, the pro- 
portion among them may be large. The danger, therefore, of 
Kings has increased, from many causes; and if science 
had really made a great addition to it, the situation 
would be very serious indeed, for men who undoubtedly 
are already most uncomfortably placed. ‘The public does 
not, we fancy, hear of all the attempts on Royalties, 
and most certainly does not hear of all the baffled plots, 
which are so numerous that there are at least half-a- 
dozen very great men in Europe who, in their own judgment— 
be it sound or unsound—are living as on the battle-field, with 
the shot whizzing about their ears. We are not writing on 
gossip only, when we say that more than one Royal person has 
trained himself to a patience which has in it for his friends 
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something very touching,—a resignation as to an unjust but 
inevitable doom. Nor are statesmen very much safer, the 
notion that elected heads of the State are never killed being 
purely imaginary. Prince Bismarck is quite as much threatened 
as any king, precautions have been taken before now to guard 
English Ministers, and the only two completed political assassi- 
nations of our day—for Charles of Parma was killed by private 
vengeance—were those of the President of the United States, 
and Prim, the Administrator of Spain. 

Fortunately—for we confess we are not of those who believe 
that good can possibly come out of wilful crimes—the increase 
of the power of assassins derived from scientific discovery is 
probably not great, or may be even non-existent. More 
kings were killed before gunpowder was discovered than 
after, and the same remark may yet prove to be true 
of dynamite. Whether attempts will be more frequent, 
is as yet uncertain. Of course, when a weapon can be used 
which kills at a distance, and which may destroy the indica- 
tions leading to detection, tne Societies or Parties willing to 
assassinate may find it easier to secure agents. ‘That is 
certainly the case in Irish agrarian murders, where the 
murderer, when hired, and not himself full of passion, almost 
invariably employs the rifle, to increase his chance of getting 
away; but the men who kill kings are usually either desperate 
or fanatical, and are likely to feel the one deterrent influence 
attending such methods, the risk of injuring the innocent, more 
than bravos would. That has not been the case in Russia, 
we admit; but the Russian assassins come out of a sect which 
has the enthusiasm of destruction on it, rather than mere 
hatred to kings,—and that is, as yet, only a local phenomenon. 
Be the truth on that point, however, what it may, there can 
be no doubt that the use of scientific apparatus both 
increases the chance of detection, renders failure much 
more probable, and by involving the innocent disturbs the 
minds of the actual agents in the crime. It is next to 
impossible, if a Sovereign, or a President, or an Imperial Chan- 
cellor goes abroad at all, to stop a workman like Hodel or 
Otero from stationing himself somewhere en route, and 
taking a shot at his adversary the instant he appears. No 
watchfulness, no guardianship, nothing indeed but seclusion, will 
prevent that ; but the use of machinery may be prevented. The 
men who make the machines may give warning, and so may those 
who see them being used, while their possession may in most cases 
be rendered illegal under heavy penalties. We should certainly 
make the manufacture of a “Thomas” apparatus a crime 
throughout Europe. In most countries, the laying of trains 
such as blew up the Czar’s train and the Winter Palace would be 
noticed and reported on; while so many must knowthe secret that, 
as happened in both those instances, warnings may be forwarded 
tothe intended victim. Besides,a great deal of brain is required of 
the assassin, at a moment when his self-comm and is affected. He 
must be of the class which can manage scientific instruments— 
that is, must more or less realise what he is doing—yet must 
adjust everything, while momently risking a disgraceful death, 
with the coolness of a soldier and the calculating skill of a 
mathematician. He has not to fire a shot with his pistol, 
or to make a spring with his knife, but to spend hours, or 
days, or weeks in preparation, to calculate inches of distance 
and seconds of time; and all the while to organise an escape 
which, if he uses such means, he is sure not to forego. He can 
escape, from the very method of his crime, and he will try to 
do it. A man in the position of Hédel or Otero gives himself 
up all through. He knows perfectly well that within so many 
seconds of his shot being fired he will be in the hands of a 
crowd mad for his life—a frightful position in itself—and no 
more thinks of escape than a soldier in a forlorn-hope, or a 
sailor when the shells come thick. Either may survive, but 
dodging will not help either. The man, on the other hand, 
who explodes a box of dynamite or a barrel of gunpowder 
through a long train of powder or by an electric wire, is neces- 
sarily at a distance, necessarily alone or with comrades, and 
necessarily able to escape, or at least to make a bolt for it. 
Accordingly, having the chance, he is careful of the chance ; and 
that consideration, together with the fact that he is shaken, as 
he must be shaken, by the approaching death of innocent 
persons—innocent, that is, even in his own perverted view 
—and with the other fact that his enemy is invisible, all com- 
bine to destroy the coolness necessary to success. The torpedo 
explodes at the wrong moment, and though it produces more 
effect on Europe than a knife or a bullet would, it has not pro- 
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duced it on the body of the intended victim. The mj 
the Kings is frightfully enhanced by the use of meat A 
appliances, because they render precaution of so little avail ae 
as it were, make the danger perpetually present; but, we suspect, 
the actual danger is not. The result to the world may be ras 
worse, because power exercised under such conditions of fear or 
rage is sure to be badly exercised; but we are not discussin, 
that, but the actual risk of life in an actuary’s sense. We should 
say that though it had increased, perhaps dreadfully increased 
from the increase in the number of potential assassins, it had 
decreased from the resort to scientific methods of assassination 
Neither bomb nor dynamite-box is as certain as the pistol. 
Of course, these arguments would not apply entirely to 
the use of poison, but the danger to politicians from poison 
is but slight. Poisoning is a domestic crime. It is ex. 
cessively difficult for an outsider to get at a king’s food, for 
cooks are Conservatives to a man, being dependent on the 
rich, very comfortable, and very much praised, and measures 
of precaution are pretty easy. No slow poison could be used 
by an outsider, and a quick one is baffled by the Oriental device 
of appointing a taster. Besides, the Revolutionary does not 
want to poison, or to cause death by any means which could 
be represented as natural. He wants not only to kill, but 
to make his deed reverberate, to cause a tremendous impact on 
society, and, if possible, to destroy, or help to destroy, a hated 
system; and poison would not do that. Outside Turkey, we 
cannot remember that any great person has died in modern 
Europe from poison administered by enemies; and of the ancient 
cases, probably a majority were blunders of excited courtiers or 
ignorant physicians, or were deaths caused by poison uninten- 
tionally given in dangerous drugs, or through careless cooking. 
Everybody said, at the time, that Charles II. was poisoned, but 
there was as little evidence for the crime as there was apparent 
motive. James did not kill him, and nobody else particularly 
wanted his death. Poison will not, we think, be tried, and 
other methods of assassination have not in reality improved. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
“THE NORMAL STATE OF THESSALY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘'SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The answer made by Sir Stafford Northcote on Friday last 
to Mr. Samuelson’s question with regard to the murder of Mr 
Ogle, is worth study. The Ministry has been for some time 
rather chary of saying anything about Greek matters. Lord 
Salisbury did not dare to utter the word “ Greece ” at Manches- 
ter. Lord Beaconsfield did not dare to put the word “ Greece” 
into the Queen’s Speech. The reason is plain enough; there 
may be some little trace of shame about it. The state of things 
in Epeiros and Thessaly is the fullest answer to their false boast 
that the Berlin Treaty has been fulfilled. They know well that 
it remains unfulfilled for good on the banks of the Peneios and 
the Kalamas, as it remains unfulfilled for evil in the Balkan 
passes. The state of things in those lands is the fullest answer 
to their other false boast that the honour of England is specially 
safe in their hands, They know well that in those lands they 
have covered the name of England with dishonour,—the dis- 
honour of promises voluntarily made and wilfully broken. 

It is no wonder then, if Ministers just now say as little as 
they can about Greek matters. Mr. Samuelson moreover put 
a very awkward question indeed. To those who make it their 
chief boast that they have maintained and restored the politi- 
cal and military authority of the Sultan, and who argue that 
the maintenance of his political and military authority is needed 
for British interests, it is a little awkward when that political 
and military authority is used to take away the lives of 
Englishmen. But Mr. Ogle was a friend of Greece, and he 
was likely to speak the truth, when it was not convenient 
that the truth should be spoken. When therefore the Turk 
had murdered him for Turkish interests, it might be thought 
better for British interests not to call the Turk to account. The 
Times clearly thought so at the time. When a correspondent 
of the Times was murdered in some other part of the world, the 
Times was naturally very angry. When its correspondent was 
murdered by so polished a gentleman and so dear an ally as the 
Turk, then the Times took it very quietly. 

In the like sort, Mr. Blunt and Sir Henry Layard think that 
the present time is “unfavourable” for an inquiry. What Mr. 
Blunt and Sir Henry Layard say may be safely taken by the 
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f contrary. If they think the time unfavourable, we may 
na pret in the interests of truth and of freedom, it is very 
oma ple ; But why is it unfavourable? ‘“ Because Thessaly 
ee jormal state ;” because “an inquiry in present cir- 
js not 1n a nor - ° Sarre - 

tances would be likely to increase the agitation and excite 

coe sings of the people.” One would like to know what 
pa ao words would convey to one who knew nothing 
a story. Such an one would certainly not infer from 
page a Northcote’s words that the “present circum- 
pot » the “agitation,” the “excitement,” were all the 
: rk of the Ministry of which Sir Stafford Northcote is a 
ven td least of all would he infer that they were caused 
py an open breach of faith on the part of that Ministry. 
But when Sir Stafford Northcote talks about a “ normal state,” 
one is tempted to ask him to “ spin his yarn” in plain English. 
What is a “normal state P’? Is it the state of things that 
commonly is, or the state of things that ought to be? If the 
latter is meant, Thessaly is certainly not in a normal state, 
In that sense, no land under the political and military authority 
of the Sultan is or can be in a normal state. But Thessaly isin 
anormal state, if itis meant that it is in the state in which lands 
under the political and military authority of the Sultan com- 
monly are. Or rather, it is in a state a little more normal than 
usual. The political and military authority of the Sultan 
means that, if the Sultan or any other Turk takes it into his 
head to do any robbing, kidnapping, ravishing, murdering, 
towards any of the people of the land, he can do it, no man 
hindering him. Just now there is rather more robbing, kid- 
napping, ravishing, murdering, than usual going on in Thessaly, 
so that we may fairly say that Thessaly is in a more normal 
state than ever. And one might say that it is more normal 
still if, to the privilege of murdering Thessalians without being 
called to account, the Turk is to add the privilege of murdering 
Englishmen on the same terms. 

But why is Thessaly in this state,—normal, or not normal, as 
we may choose to call it? Why are the agitation and excite- 
ment of the Thessalian people so great? It is all the doing of 
the Ministry of which Sir Stafford Northcote isa member. It 
is all the fruit of the breach of faith of that Ministry. The 
English Ministry promised that, if free Greece kept quiet, a 
part of enslaved Greece should be set free. They indeed cun- 
ningly worded their promise so as to give themselves a way 
to creep out of it. But so it was understood by free Greece; 
so it was understood by enslaved Greece; so it was understood 
by the world in general; so it was understood by the Mini- 
sterial press itself, as long as it was convenient that it should 
be so understood. Then, Lord Salisbury at Berlin suddenly 
turned round; he belied his promises, and brutally insulted 
those to whom he had made them. Then, France came to help 
the cause which Lord Salisbury had betrayed. The Turk 
was commanded to set free certain parts of enslaved 
Greece. The clause was again cunningly worded so as 
to give the Turk a way to evade obedience. But the Times 
itself set forth very strongly that the “invitation” was the 
same as a command, and that the Turk must obey. Yet 
the Turk has not obeyed; the English Ministry has done 
nothing to make him obey. No part of enslaved Greece has yet 
been set free. The lands to which deliverance was promised 
remain in that state which is the “normal state” of lands 
under Turkish rule. But the “ agitation” and “excitement” 
of the people are doubtless great. People do get agitated and 
excited when freedom has_been promised to them, and when the 
promise has been broken. And the Turk is, of course, just now 
amore normal Turk than ever. The Devil hath come down, 
having great wrath, because he knoweth that he hath but a 
short time. 

In his mere fact, Sir Stafford is no doubt quite correct. No 
doubt an inquiry into Mr. Ogle’s murder would “ increase the 
agitation and excite the feelings of the people” of Thessaly. It 
would, no doubt, increase the bitterness of their feelings, at once 
towards their oppressors and towards those who have betrayed 
them to their oppressors. It might lead to some native move- 
ment, to some foreign intervention, which might be favourable 
to human freedom, and, therefore, “ unfavourable” in the sense 
meant by Mr. Blunt, Sir Henry Layard, and Sir Stafford 

Northcote. But one cannot but acknowledge that Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s education must have gone on very favourably under 
his Oriental master, when he can thus get up and allege as an 
argument against a certain course that it would increase agita- 
tion and excitement which are caused by a deliberate breach of 
faith in which he himself is an accomplice. 





One point more. The language commonly used about the 
change of frontier in Thessaly and Epeiros is likely to mislead. 
People talk of “the interests of Turkey,” the “interests of 
Greece.” The “interests of Turkey ” should mean the interests 
of the lands marked “ Turkey ” on the map and of their people; 
what most likely is meant is the interests of the foreign oppres- 
sors of those lands and their people. The “ interests of Greece” 
most likely mean the interests of free Greece. These are very 
important, but still only secondary. First of all come the inter- 
ests of enslaved Greece,—the interests of that part of “Turkey” 
which is immediately concerned. It is a question of the inter- 
ests of Joannina, and the other Greek towns and lands which 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry promised to deliver, but whose 
deliverance they have hitherto hindered. It is not a question 
of “rectifying” frontiers, but a question whether a certain 
portion of mankind to whom freedom has been promised shall 
be left in bondage. But it may be well to warn the diplomatists 
that, wherever they may draw their artificial line between 
freedom and bondage, there will go on being a good deal of 
“agitation” and “excitement” among the people of those 
districts which are left in bondage. If a “ normal state” means 
the state in which things ought to be, neither Thessaly nor 
any other Greek land will ever be in a “normal state” as long 
as the Turk works his will in it. And what is true of the Greek 
within his borders is, of course, equally true of the Bulgarian 
within his.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 

Somerleaz, Wells, Somerset, February 23rd. 

P.S.—I used the word “ Oriental’? in the above letter, in a 
place where some time back I might have used the word “ Jew” 
or “ Hebrew.” But I find that respectable Jews, not unreason- 
ably, dislike to have the name “ Jew” applied to Lord Beacons- 
field, and the word “ Oriental” expresses the fact on which I 
wish to insist nearly as well. 





THE “GREEK” BRIGANDS AGAIN. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It is really too bad that the much-abused Greeks of the 
Hellenic Kingdom should be made in any way answerable for 
the doings of certain Turkish subjects of Western Roumelia. 
An English officer in the Turkish Service is captured by brigands, 
in a Turkish province, which the wisdom of her Majesty’s 
advisers has secured to Turkey. The said English—or, rather, 
Turkish—official is engaged in a work of charity, at the instance 
of our Ambassador at Constantinople. So far, the story is 
clear enough and respectable enough, for all concerned, except, 
of course, for the brigands. But when gunboats are sent to 
Salonica in hot haste, and an outcryis raised by English journals 
that our countryman must be rescued or avenged, there is surely 
some confusion of ideas as to the true nature of the case. The 
brigands are not Greek subjects, nor even, it may be, Greeks by 
race. They are, most likely, Christian Albanians, of the Greek 
Church ; or possibly, mere Mahommedan Albanians, of gener- 
ally grasping tendencies. Whatever they are, they have nothing 
to do with Greece as a kingdom, and the ludicrous suggestion 
of one of your contemporaries, “that King George’s Govern- 
ment should be asked to check such outrages in future,” shows 
what vague knowledge our Conservative friends possess of 
Greek affairs. Do they suppose that the Treaty of Berlin gave 
Western Roumelia to Greece? Are they prepared to save 
or to avenge all Englishmen in a foreign service, especi- 
ally officers of gendarmerie, as against audacious brigands ? 
The whole story reads like a burlesque, and it is only to 
be hoped that Colonel Synge and his wife will not be 
sacrificed to the foolish zeal of their so-called friends, In 
dealing with brigands who hold their prisoners for ransom, 
there is nothing so dangerous as a display of force. The very 
presence of gunboats at Salonica will make the rascals in the 
mountains suspicious, and the least sign of an advance up 
country will cost the prisoners their lives. If England goes in 
for paying ransom, she should do it quietly and frankly, with a 
maximum price named from the first, and no further con- 
cession. But it is a bad look-out for other English officers in 
the Sultan’s Service, if once the brigands get hold of the notion 
that the purse of John Bull is behind each possible captive. 
Our gunboats may help us to frighten the Pasha at Salonica, 
and to rouse him to action on behalf of his reforming friend of 
the gendarmerie, but beyond this their presence can only do 
harm. We are not dealing with independent and constitutional 
Greece, in this case, but with a province of Turkey; and the 
whole of these sensation measures seem to be the height of 
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folly, in the actual state of affairs. We are bullying a Power 
already, it is said, devoted to our interests ; we are sending gun- 
boats to threaten either the sea-side Turks or the distant moun- 
tain-tops, and we thereby endanger our luckless countryman. 
What more can folly do, unless it be presently to disregard 
Colonel Synge’s own most earnest request, and to urge forward 
soldiers to attempt his rescue? With the heartiest wishes for 
the escape of the prisoners, I cannot help protesting against the 
absurd turn which Sir Henry Layard’s misdirected energy has 
given to this incident, and protesting also against the theory 
that the failure of the Turks to keep order in Western Roumelia 
is any argument as to what the Greeks themselves might do, if 
their territory were enlarged.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aw OLp PHILHELLENE. 





THE IRISH BOROUGH FRANCHISE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”} 
S1r,—I do not know whether the rule applies to country dis- 
tricts in Ireland, but in this city, and I have no doubt, in the 
other Irish Parliamentary boroughs, a house valued at £4 lets 
for about £9, so that, allowing for the difference in wealth 
between the two countries, the limitation of the borough fran- 
chise in Ireland to residents in houses valued at more than £4, 
would correspond to its being confined in England to house- 
holders paying about £13 of rent, or occupying houses worth 
£13 per annum,—not £6, as stated in the last Spectator.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Grange, Waterford, February 23rd. Epauunp Harvey. 





THE GOSTINOI-DVOR AND MOSCOW. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—Indeed, your reviewer is in error about the Gostinoi- 
Dyor. The enclosed advertisement will satisfy you that there 
is in Moscow both an ancient collection of shops, so called, and 
also a more modern row, called the New Gostinoi-Dvor. The 
* Gorod” you allude to, and which simply means “ the town,” 
corresponds exactly to the meaning attached by Londoners to 
“the city,”—the centre, that is, of trade or “business.” <A 
Gostinoi-Dvor, which, as I have said, exists under that name in all 
large Russian towns, means, literally, “ the guests’ or strangers’ 
quarters, or court,” and originally was actually a caravauserai, 
surrounded by shops and warehouses, and used as such by 
tradesmen coming from other parts.—I am, &c., 

5 Parkfield Road, Liverpool. ALEXANDER WHISHAW. 


{In the advertisement which our correspondent has sent us, a 
tradesman advertises his goods at a certain number in the 
Gostinoi-Dvor of St. Petersburg, and in the Novogostinoi-Dvor 
(New Gostinoi-Dvor) in Moscow. Dr. Whishaw assumes that the 
Novogostinoi-Dvor here mentioned is in contradistinction to an 
old Gostinoi-Dvor in Moscow. Our inference is that it is 
in contradistinction to the Gostinoi-Dvor par excellence,— 
namely, that of St. Petersburg. On receipt of Dr. Whishaw’s 
first letter, our reviewer, who himself resided for more 
than a year in Russia, referred the point in dispute to 
two Russians, one holding an official position in London, the 
other a native and resident in Moscow, and they both agree 
with our reviewer that no Russian could give, as the author of 
* Russia Before and After the War” does, Gostinoi-Dvor as the 
generic Russian equivalent for “ bazaar.” Dr. Whishaw is, more- 
over, in error in supposing that Gostinoi-Dvor meant originally a 
caravanserai. The Gostinoi-Dvor was the special court or yard in 
which foreign tradesmen were allowed to exhibittheir goods. Even 
in St. Petersburg the Gostinoi-Dvor is only one of several bazaars. 
There is, for example, the Apraxin-Dvor and the Stchukin-Dvor. 
Another proof that Gostinoi-Dvor is not a word that would 
occur to a Russian as the vernacular equivalent for “ bazaar,’ is 
that Gostinoi is not a Russian word : it is simply the Russianised 
form of the German word for “strangers.” Dvor (i.e. yard, or 
court) is the generic word, and various prefixes are affixed to 
distinguish different bazaars. Dr. Whishaw has himself supplied 
us with an excellent illustration. When an Englishman speaks 
of “the City,” pur et simple, he means the City of London. 
Sunilarly, when a Russian speaks of the Gostinoi-Dvor, pur et 
simple, he means that of St. Petersburg.—Ep. Spectator.] 





*,* Mr. W. Blood writes to us to say that his letter on the 
Liverpool election, published last week, though dated from the 
Incorporated Chamber of Commerce, in no way reflects the 
opinions of that body, which is strictly non-political, and, in- 








deed, was not intended for publication. No hint of the latter 
kind was contained in the letter itself—Ep. Spectator. 








POETRY. 


SONNETS. 
i: 
Au, yes! we have a mind within a mind,— 
Which keeps its counsel to itself, and deems 
The issue only ours. Thus do we find 
A lost self waiting ’mid the broken gleams 
Of knowledge, on whose steps we dare take hold 
In hallowed moments only, while we stand— 
The younger mind in presence of the old— 
Listening to that strange argument’s command, 
Which levels all things in its fearless course. 
So, sometimes, will an intuition deal 
With abstruse thought, with instant, lightning force, 
Outdoing, as it were, the work of years ;— 
Wondering within ourselves, we seem to feel 
The growth of energies our own soul fears. 





IL. 

Pale, subtle memories still haunt the soul, 

When her bright day is dead and her moonshine 
Comes, with a tender calm ; like wind-tossed scroll, 

Whose half-known words are half guessed; whose desigm 
She vainly grasps, for but in hints it comes. 

Yet to the memory will the mind conform 
As if it met with such in mystic tomes, 
To all but sleepers closed, and half forgot 

The moment day’s dear influences warm 

To wakefulness and life. O weird and deep, 

Beyond our knowing, art thou, soul! yet oft 
We live with thee, as though we feared thee not,— 

Forgetful of what times we feel the soft, 


Uncertain signs of secrets which you keep. J. H. 








ART. 
—— 
THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 

We fear the tendency to be satisfied with low aims, to 
substitute good workmanship, for high ambitions, to please 
the vulgar, rather than the select, to subdue their art to their 
market, rather than raise the market to their art,—in a word, to 
manufacture pictures, rather than to let pictures spring from a 
real love of beautiful things and worthy subjects—this tendency 
is, we fear, growing more and more marked amongst our painters. 
And itis pitiful to see that it is becoming most noticeable where 
we should expect it least, and where least excuses can be found 
for such shortcoming. An old artist may well be pardoned if, 
when his hands and eyes grow comparatively dim, his imagination 
wearies, his ambitions fail, and he seeks chiefly to sustain his 
level of technical skill, rather than to push forth to fresh con- 
quests. Every one is not an Alexander in spirit, and most of 
us only too willingly rest content with our first trivial triumphs. 
But if we can forgive an old artist for becoming in his later 
days somewhat prone to repetition, we can by no means grant 
a young painter the same excuse. And yet it is amongst the 
young painters of our own day that this fault is greatly if not 
chiefly found, The exhibition which opened last Monday at the 
Dudley Gallery of the Egyptian Hall, shows more despairingly 
than eyer the lack of all attempt at the higher forms of art; it 
is, in a double sense of the words, a despairing exhibition, 
for it inspires a beholder with despair as to the future of these 
young artists, who seem to have a “thirty-two pound shot 
under their ribs, instead of a heart,” and an aching void where 
there should be ambition, emotion, and energy; and it seems to 
indicate despair upon the part of the artists themselves, 
hopelessness as to the attainment of any worthy art, or the 
possession. of any ideal whatever. 

These are the works of men who have intrusted to them, 
above all others, the task of keeping alive, in hard, modern 
times, the spirit of beauty ; they are, or should be, the guardians 
of 


“ The fire that burns for aye, 
And the shield that fell from heaven.” 


And the best they can give us, the best that the best of them 





give us, is a delineation of a little bit of wave under a sunset 
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ays ® cold, grey mist — ig = seine: pa : 
eountry field, with a couple of sheep galloping on the grass; 
two or three pretty sketches of old Dutch towns, and some 
little bits of spring and summer landscape, hardly larger in 
: than the corner of an almshouse garden. And if this 
their scope : ; ; 
be the best, what 1s the worst like? What can be said for such 
pictures as we see here by the score, we had almost said by the 
hundred, of “ Mother’s Help,” “ At Home,” “ Irene,” “TI paint 
Bootiful,” “ Thoughts far away,” “ How is your Mother ?” 
“ Who knows what word were best to say, 
For last year’s leaves lie dead 9nd red 
On this fair day, in this sweet May, 

And barren corn makes bitter bread ; 

What shall be said ?” 
Think of it, for a moment ; here are 670 pictures, drawn by about 
400 people, and these people are those who are picked out of 
1,000 others, all of whom, or nearly all, are artists by profes- 
sion,—that is, are supposed to be endowed with an especial 
comprehension of the beautiful ; a love, too, of beautiful things 
so intense as to cause them to spend their lives in trying 
to express some of that comprehension. And, in the full 
flush of their youth and ambition, they can give us nothing 
new, and care to attempt nothing, but to use a swimmer’s 
simile, wade on still in their miserable six inches of water, 
though the waves are breaking merrily in the sunshine, and the 
ocean of beauty lies bright and fair before them, dared they but 
venture in. It is not of failure we speak here; failure would be 
a relief. It is that apathy of the soul, as shown in the artist’s 
handiwork, which is far worse than failure, for it can lead to 
nothing. 

We have hardly the heart to speak much of this exhibition, 
and will content ourselves with noting very briefly the few 
works which seem to us to be a little better than the 
rest. First amongst these come the sea-scapes and river- 
scapes of Arthur Severn, especially those (No. 28) of the 
Thames at London, in the past winter. They show us the river, 
with snow-covered barges, under heavy, grey skies, full of 
fog and snow possibilities. In the tone of the faint greys and 
greyish-whites and pale yellows used, these pictures are very 
beautiful, and the dreariness of the river on a winter’s after- 
noon is exactly reproduced. Another work by this artist which 
we noticed for its poetical feeling was a wave glowing with 
light from a red sunset. This last picture is more ambitious 
and slightly less successful than the little Thames subject above 
spoken of. 

“ Old Pear Trees’ (No. 26), by Alfred Parsons, is a clever 
and painstaking piece of work, noticeable for the good drawing 
of the boughs and trees. “A Drowsy Land” is also pleasant 
and interesting. ‘Sweets,’ by John White (No. 78), a pic- 
ture of a child in a fur cloak opening a sweetmeat-box, should 
be noticed for its strength of colour and powerful effect of light 
and shade. In effect, this is the richest piece of work in the 
gallery. Two views of Dordrecht, by Mr. A. B. Donaldson, 
are interesting and pretty pictures of an old Dutch town, and 
have a beauty of colouring which, though perhaps a little arti- 
ficial, is very pleasant. No. 206, “Sisters of Charity,” by 
Vincenzo Cabianca, has a luminousness of effect, without any 
apparent loss of truth which is very rare. ‘This is especially 
observable in the blue dresses and white caps of the Sisters. “A 
Bye-path upon the Moor,” by Joseph Knight (No. 215), is the 
best work we have seen from this artist; in some ways, it 
is the finest work here. It represents a few villagers returning 
home after their day’s work, just after sunset; and the 
part of the picture which struck us as most true and beautiful 
was the breadth of light throughout, and the manner in 
which Mr. Knight had made the ground reflect the light 
of the sky, without losing any of its deep twilight tone. 
The weak point in the picture, as in most of Mr. Knight's, 
is the clouds, which are woolly and unreal. Another 
little picture, by Vincenzo Cabianca (No. 227), has a touch 
of imagination in its rendering of “Snow at Venice,’—an 
old woman muffled in a long cloak, stepping out of a narrow 
doorway, down to a snow-covered gondola. “Hawthorn,” by 
Mrs. Carr Hastings (No. 280), is a fair girl’s head, against 
a background of white flowers, very pleasant to look upon, 
and contriving to inspire a wish to see the young lady in 
question, which is, we suppose, the only object of work of this 
kind. It is the sort of picture that ought to be liked by a young 
girl of sixteen or so, and hung up in her sanctum sanctorum. 

Miss Kate Greenaway sends a frame full of the little chintz- 
dressed figures, as attractive in colour and quaintly pretty in 


design as usual,—on the whole, the most original work in the 
gallery, though hardly reaching to the level of serious art; as, 
indeed, why should it ? There must be flies on the wheel in paint- 
ing as well as society, and as long as they are ornamental flies, we 
must be content. “ The Intruders” (No. 355), by Mr. Frank E. 
Cox, is a really pleasant, fresh landscape, with a couple of 
startled sheep as the most prominent personages. There are 
two small figures in the middle-distance, put in as cleverly as 
usual with this artist. ‘Oh, oh, the World is Wide, ye Lily 
Flowers !” (No. 367), by Mr. W. G. Addison, is one of the 
prettiest neaches of the Thames, the foreground thick with 
water-lilies, and as breezy a bit of nature as one would wish to see 

No. 385, by Arthur Severn, is the most ambitious of this 
artist’s contributions here. Instead of looking seawards, 
as in his sunset picture, the spectator is supposed to be 
watching the waves in-shore from the end of a pier. At first, the 
effect seems all tumbled and confused, but gradually the forms 
come outwith tolerable, though hardly, we think, with quite suffi- 
cient distinction, especially in the waves furthest from the shore. 
One little fact Mr. Severn has indicated in a very masterly 
manner, that is, the manner in which the retreating wave sucks 
back along the shore, dragging the shingle with it. Miss 
Martineau’s “ Adeline” is a good and thoughtful work, and 
deserves careful notice. She has also several other works here, 
all careful, and all perhaps a little hard in effect, and somewhat 
motiveless; the best is probably the young lady in the red 
dress about to play the fiddle. Mr. Walter Severn sends a 
largish picture (425) of the “ South Needles,” which is coarsely 
brilliant in its painting, though apparently very faithful to 
nature; and the picture in the exhibition which has some 
imagination in it is (441) “The Phantom Ship,” by W. H. 
Overend. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT* 

Memorrs, we should have thought, were the last kind of 
literature to be worth translating. The taste for this peculiar 
sort of scandal is, to a great extent, artificial, and how it can 
be created and fostered without a long course of French reading, 
we cannot readily understand. For in French alone are to be 
found the master-pieces in this branch of composition. We have 
English writers who record in their private journals much in. 
the way both of fact and opinion, which becomes invaluable to 
historians, nor do we want some few who have left us charming 
details of themselves and of the world they lived in. Pepys’s 
Diary is one of the most delightful of books for an idle reader, 
but his interest centres on the character of the shrewd, good- 
natured, easy-going man of the world, who is gossiping to him, 
rather than on what he tells us of others. In fact, the 
charm of Pepys is just the one charm which we miss in the 
great French writers,—his perfect frankness and honesty, 
carried as far as human nature will permit a man to be 
frank and honest, even with himself. The French memoirs 
are all apologies and all reprisals, and their number 
is due to the fact that every gentleman and lady about the 
Court felt that his or her neighbours and rivals should not 
have the advantage of a posthumous “last word.” And when, 
at last, among the writers of the Georgian era, we do find 
English authors whose work has something of the brilliancy and 
finish of the best models, we find them among the statesmen 
and courtiers whose tastes and manners were regulated by the 
standard of the Parisian salons. 

So foreign, indeed, to our national genius is this species of 
composition, that a real translation of some of the best memoirs 
is about as feasible as an adequate rendering of Plato’s Re- 
public. Nowhere is French prose so wayward and unmanage- 
able, nowhere are the thousand subtile shades of the most 
delicate of European tongues employed with such inimitable 
mastery and grace, as in the hands of writers like Saint-Simon 
and Madame de Lafayette. If, however, the “ general public” is 
likely to feel interest in any memoirs, they are certainly those 
of the class which Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. Lillie have given 
them in an English dress. The First Napoleon is probably the 
most striking figure in history since the days of Julius Cesar, 
and whatever may be the final judgment of posterity upon 











* Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat, 1802-1808. Published by her grandson, M. 
Paul de Kémusat. Translated from the French by Mrs, Cashel Hoey and Mr. 





John Lillie, London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 1880. 
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him and on his work, the personal character of so great a ruler 
of men must always possess no common interest, even to those 
who care little for the petty anecdotes and clever scandal which 
form the bulk of ordinary memoirs. 

Madame de Rémusat was in close personal attendance on the 
Empress Josephine from 1802 till her death in 1814. She was 
one of the few women of birth who were attached to the new 
Empire from the beginning, and this fact, added to her tact 
and ability, raised her at first to high favour with Napoleon. 
Madame de Rémusat kept a journal during her twelve years’ 
residence at Court. “She had recorded,” her grandson tells 
us, “nearly everything she saw and heard at Paris, at St. 
Cloud, and at Malmaison.” ‘Studies of character and dis- 
position,” as well as narratives of events and circumstances, 
were contained in these dangerous sheets. But when the Hun- 
dred Days came, and the Imperial police once more resumed 
their old activity, Madame de Rémusat burnt all her manu- 
scripts, in a panic. It was not till 1818 that the pages before us 
were composed. They are “ now but recollections of former 
recollections,” and they are written under very different pro- 
spects and conditions from those which were the author’s, 
when she belonged to the household of the Empress. For it 
must be owned that M. de Rémusat and his wife saw the error of 
their ways when Napoleon fell, and the ex-Chamberlain had the 
honour of being exiled by his former master during the Hundred 
Days, and of being created prefect of the Haute Garonne, “ by 
a decree of July 12th, 1815,” an appointment, we are told, 
which “ was quite to his taste.” We trust that we shall not be 
thought very cynical, if we suggest that the journal of the 
dame du palais of 1804 might occasionally bear a somewhat 
different complexion from the recollections of that journal 
entertained by the wife of the prefect of the Restoration. And 
yet, on the whole, though Madame de Rémusat is eager to pro- 
claim herself disenchanted, and speaks with becoming horror of 
the crimes of her former patron, the general impression left on 
the present writer, after reading her volume, is rather favour- 
able to the great Emperor, than otherwise. The most interesting 
part of the whole book (which, by the way, steadily deteriorates as 
it goes on) is the study of Napoleon given in the first few pages, 
and the conversations which the author had with him at 
Boulogne in 1803; and to these we shall almost entirely confine 
our remarks :— 

“ His forehead, the setting of his eye, the line of his nose, are all 
beautiful, and remind one of an antique medallion ; his mouth, which 
is thin-lipped, becomes pleasant when he laughs; the teeth are 
regular; his chin is short, and his jaw heavy and square...... 
his eyes are dull, giving to his face a melancholy and meditative 
expression when in repose.” 

Then we hear of the “fascination of his smile,’ and of the 
“well-formed hands and feet,” of which “he thought a good 
deal” :— 


“Gravity was at the bottom of his character; not the gravity of 
a dignified and noble manner ”’ (even a genius, it would seem, must 
have the bel air, to please a lady of the old régime), “ but that which 
arises from profound thought. ..... When I first began to know 
him well, he was exceedingly fond of all that leads to reverie, of 
Ossian, of the twilight, of melancholy music. I have seen him 
enraptured by the murmur of the wind; I have heard him talk 
with enthusiasm of the moaning of the sea; and he was tempted 
sometimes to believe that nocturnal apparitions were not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. ..... The geometrical turn of his mind dis- 
posed him to analyse even his emotions...... He used to say that 
in his youth he had liked reading romances as well as studying the 
exact sciences; and probably he was influenced by so incongruous a 
mixture.”’ ‘ 

All this is natural, and consistent with the details scattered 
through the Memoirs. We cannot say that we are equally 
satisfied with all the rest of the portrait. No one addicted to 
historical study ever feels much surprise at the extravagance of 
the charges brought against great men; but, to the uninitiated, 
it may be a little startling to hear that the General who 
surpassed even the previous achievements of his own 
transcendent genius in the glorious retreat from Leipsic, 
“was timid and troubled when threatened with reverses.” 
Nor is this all, for later in the book, Madame de Rémusat has 
the audacity to hint something very like a doubt as to the 
personal courage of Napoleon! But this is not the only point 
on which our author’s views of character are peculiar. “ I knew 
Madame Louis Bonaparte very intimately,” she says, “and was 
acquainted with all the secrets of her domestic life. I have 
always believed her to be the purest, as she was the most un- 
fortunate of women.” When we add that Madame de Rémusat 
admits having lied (though the word is an ugly one to use of a 








lady) to the Empress, we think our readers will agree with us 
that her testimony is to be received with caution. Some of the 
most telling tattle against the Emperor comes from M, de 
Talleyrand, of whose society Madame de Rémusat would appear 
to have been particularly fond; and this gentleman and grand 
seigneur entirely merited the commendation which the Emperor, 
we are informed, bestowed on Prince Metternich,—* he ap- 
proaches to being a statesman: he lies very well.” There are 
an immense number of points in this most interesting book 
which we could wish to discuss, but as our space is necessarily 
limited, we shall confine ourselves to stating in the barest out. 
line the impression of Napoleon’s character left in our own 
mind by the perusal of these pages, and we shall then quote 
such passages as seem to justify our views. 

The dominant characteristics in Napoleon’s intellect were an 
imagination of rare ardour and brilliancy, and a power of 
reasoning singularly remorseless in its logic. When he took a 
new mistress, he used to “demonstrate, so to speak, mathe. 
matically,” the propriety of the step to his much-enduring wife, 
And, in like manner, he had succeeded in demonstrating, to his 
own satisfaction, that he and his power were necessary to the 
welfare of mankind. His imagination, and his marvellous for. 
tune, served to give this conviction the force of a religious belief, 
The conclusion was irresistible,—all must bow before him; and 
he led army after army to victory and to death, that he might 
carry out a policy which he held to be inspired. He was not 
cruel or vengeful, but he was selfish, and selfish by conviction, 
and he had plenty of that amiable sensitiveness which is often 
found in selfish people, All ideas of right and wrong had been 
turned upside down in the awful storm of the Revolution, and 
Napoleon held—as lesser men have done, in more quiet times— 
that “the laws of morals and of custom were never made for 
him.” It was a sad creed, after all,and made him a melancholy 
man, with the mournful knowledge in his heart that when he 
died “ the world would utter a great ‘ Ouf’” 

“‘ Ah,’’ he cries in one place, “one cannot avoid one’s destiny ; he 
who is called cannot resist. ..... He whobelieves that a hundred 
years hence, a fine poem, or even a line in one, will recall a great 
action of his own, or that a painting will commemorate it, has his 
imagination fired by that idea. The battle-field has no dangers, the 
cannon roars in vain; to him, it is only a sound which a thousand 
years hence will carry a brave man’s name to the ears of our distant 
descendants.”’ : 

He loved to talk of his campaign in Egypt, “that land of 
poetry, which was trodden by Cesar and Pompey,” as he 
called it :— 

“He would speak with enthusiasm of the time when he appeared 
before the amazed Orientals like a new Prophet, for he prized the 
sway he exercised over imagination more highly than any other, for 
it was the most complete of all. ‘In France,’ he said, ‘one must 
conquer everything at the point of demonstration. In Egypt, we did 
not require our mathematics.” 

In another confidential conversation with Madame de Rémusat 
(of whose company Napoleon grew so fond, that the Empress 
displayed some very natural jealousy), he gave her an account 
of his boyhood and early life :— 


“ T was educated,” he said, “at a military school...... Every 
one said of me, ‘That child will never be good for anything but 
geometry. ..... I had chosen a little corner of the school-grounds 


where I would sit and dream at my ease, for I have always liked 
reverie. When my companions tried to usurp possession of this 
corner, I defended it with all my might. I already knew by instinct that 
my will was to over-ride that of others, and that what pleased me 
was to belong to me. I was not liked at school. It takes time to 
make’s oneself liked ; and even when I had nothing to do, I always 
felt vaguely that I had no time to lose. I entered the Service, and 
soon grew tired of garrison work. I began to read novels, and they 
interested me deeply. Ieven tried to write some...... I often 
let myself dream, in order that I might afterwards measure my 
dreams by the compass of my reason. I threw myself into an ideal 
world, and I endeavoured to find out in what precise points it differed 
from the actual world in which I lived. Ihave always liked analysis, 
and if I were to be seriously in love, I should analyse my love bit by 
bit... . . . I conquered rather than studied history. ..... Idid 
not care to retain, and did not retain, anything that could not 
give me a new idea; I disdained all that was useless, but took pos- 
session of certain results which pleased me.” 


Then he tells her of the splendid visions which animated him in 
his Egyptian campaign :— 

“T dreamed all sorts of things, and I saw how all that I dreamed 
might be realised. I created a religion; I pictured myself on the 
road to Asia, mounted on an elephant, with a turban on my head, and. 
in my hand a new Koran, which I should compose according to my 
own ideas. I would have the combined experience of two worlds 
with which to set about my enterprise ; I was to have ransacked for 
my own advantage the whole domain of history ; I was to have at- 
tacked the English power in India, and renewed my relations with 
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- i I passed in Egypt was the 
a bg ee Ee of or life, tor it a the most ideal. Fate 
decided against my dreams. I received letters from France ; I saw 
that there was not a moment to lose. I reverted to the realities of 
life, and I returned to Paris,—to Paris, where the gravest interests of 
the country are discussed in the entr’acte of the opera.” 
Another day they talked of literature. Napoleon declared that 
he was indifferent to style, and “ cared only for the force of the 
thought.” Of the French poets, he liked Corneille alone. 
“That man understood politics,” he declared, “and if he had 
been trained to public affairs, he would have been a statesman.” 
There are, as might be expected, a number of shrewd political ob- 
servations in the book. We shall quote a few of the most striking, 
before bringing our notice toa close. Talking of the French of his 
own day, Napoleon said. “ To be equals with everybody upper- 
most is the secret of the vanity of all of you; every man amongst 
you mast therefore be given the hope of rising.” This is the 
imperial paraphrase of “ La carriére libre ouverte aux talents.” 
He clearly foresaw that his rule would not destroy, but merely 
suspend, the Revolution. “ My successor,” said he, “ whoever 
he may be, will be forced to march with his own times, and to 
find his support in liberal opinions. I will bequeath them to 
him, but without their primitive crudeness.’’ But perhaps the 
most striking phrase of all is that which he used of the Bour- 
bons, when he said that “in politics there is no resurrection.” 
One other great achievement Napoleon effected, which Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin, and the great King himself had tried in vain. 
He kept Frenchwomen from meddling in politics; and perhaps 
that was the reason why they so cordially detested him. We 
have not compared the translation of this work with the 
original. But so far as we can judge without doing so, the 
translation appears to be good. It is, at all events, in pure and 
idiomatic English, with very few Gallicanisms. 





THE SPEECHES OF DANIEL WEBSTER.* 
Ir the “ Battle of the Books” should ever be waged again, it 
is obvious that the ‘Moderns’ will fight, and will always 
continue to fight, at an advantage. Their army is continually 
receiving reinforcements, but the muster-roll of their antagonist 
can only be increased by some lucky discovery, of which the 
most sanguine scholars are now beginning to despair. For we 
reckon as “ Moderns” all who have written or shall write since 
the birth of Dante, and as ‘ Ancients’ all who wrote before the 
death of Plutarch. Even in the present century, “ great bards” 
have died whose writings alone might almost weigh against the 
sum of the productions of the Latin Muse. And since the days 
of Boyle and Bentley the ranks of modern historians have been 
strengthened by such stalwart soldiers, to name no others, as 
Gibbon, Prescott, and Mommsen. It may be long, indeed, before 
Plato and Aristotle are thrust from the pride of place which they 
still unquestionably hold, except in the opinions of those who 
never read them. There is, however, one department of literature 
where the “ Ancients ” seem likely to retain their supremacy, and 
whence, in Henry Coleridge’s noble words, “we may even now 
hear them challenging posterity in charmed accents, and daunt- 
ing our rivalry with armour of celestial temper.” That depart- 
ment is oratory. The results of printing and a host of other 
agencies are at work, which make it more and more improbable 
that the marvels of ancient oratory will ever be repeated. Great 
speeches, speeches of surpassing energy and eloquence, we may 
look for, and not in vain. That ina Burke, a Mirabeau, a Bright, 
or a Gladstone, there lay, to use a homely word, the makings of 
a Demosthenes or a Cicero, is undeniable; but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that an occasion should arise which will produce a 
speech that deserves to be named in the same day with the 
immortal De Corond. Thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn may flow in torrents from the lips of those born orators 
of whom no age is so poor, that it cannot boast one specimen. 
But we must resign ourselves to look in vain for the marvellous 
harmonies, the exquisite finish, and the consummate polish 
which mark the best efforts of Greek and Roman oratory. 
Most assuredly no such excellent things as these are to be 
found in the volume before us, and this we say in no disparage- 
ment of Daniel Webster. We feel bound, however, to say of 
the gentleman who has made this selection of the best speeches 
and orations of the great American orator, that we have found 
him very tiresome. He tells, in our opinion, the things that he 
ought not to tell, and he leaves untold the things that he ought 
to have told. But we must, perforce, be very brief with Mr. 





* The Great Speeches and Orations of Daniel Webster, With an Essay, &., by 
E. P. Whipple. London; Sampson Low, Marston Searle, and Rivington, 1879, 





Whipple. To those who would disable our judgment for 
considering him, we would commend the ponderous pages in 
which, with a prolixity that deserves the epithet which Falstaff 
applies to “iteration,” he gives us what he says “may be 
called the natural history of metaphor, comparison, image, 
trope, and the like.” We may notice, too, the following 
astounding misprint, which, whether it occurs in Everett or 
no, alike classes Mr. Whipple as an editor. There are mis- 
prints and misprints, of course, but the reader can judge for 
himself whether our verdict is too severe. We give the con- 
text :— 


“Christianity and civilisation have laboured together; it seems, 
indeed, to be a law of our human condition that they can live and 
flourish only together. From their blended influence has arisen that 
delightful spectacle of the prevalence of reason and principle over 
power and interest, so well described by one who was an honour to 


the age :— 
* And sovereign law, the State’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and g'obes elate, 

Sits empress,—crowning good, repressing ill : 
Smit by her sacred frown 

The fiend, Discretion, like a vapor, sinks, 
And e’en the all-dazzling crown 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks.’ ” 


Sir William Jones wrote “‘ Oppression,” and not “ Discretion,’” 
and however amusing it might be to guess at the genesis of 
this blunder, if Mr. Whipple were one of ourselves, we must 
retain our conviction that the incuriosa infelicitas of this de- 
scription classes a man as an editor. 

Of Webster himself we think highly, but not so highly as 
Mr. Whipple does. An orator’s triumphs, in one sense, are 
more ephemeral than an actor’s, and much of Webster’s best 
oratory is on a subject that has lost all interest. The War of 
Secession was a great evil,—a very great evil indeed. But it 
was emphatically a necessary evil. Before that war, the Northern 
and Southern States were united by a Gordian knot which 
nothing could break but the sword. But this plague-spot was 
filmed and skinned, to Webster’s eye. He knew that the Union 
was indispensable to the future greatness of America. He was 
determined, heart and soul, to limit the area of slavery. He did 
not prophesy, he proved by arguments of irresistible cogency ; 
that secession meant and must mean revolution; and that 
revolution, in such a case, meant and must mean a bloody war, 
of terrible, if not uncertain, issues. But he failed to see that there 
was no alternative possible between such a war and unopposed 
secession. So far as the growth of America was concerned, the 
Southern States were practically a corpse linked to a living 
body. Destiny, as cruel as Mezentius,— 

“ Mortua jungebat corpora vivis, 
Componens manibusque manus, atque oribus ora.” 

But this, we repeat, Webster failed to see. He feared, and de- 
tested, and deplored the existence of slavery. But after all, it 
was in the bond. It was part and parcel of the Constitution 
that was his fetish. Hence it comes that his magnificent and 
logically incontrovertible orations against Southern policy, as em- 
bodied in the views of Hayne and Calhoun, have lost so much of 
their interest. We quote the following passage, from one of 
those great speeches, because it touches upon a point that is 
still within the range of practical politics :— 

“The Constitutional authorities of the United States are no longer 
a Government, if they be not masters of their own will; they are no 
longer a government, if an external power may arrest their proceed- 
ings ; they are no longer a Government, if Acts passed by both Houses, 
and approved by the President, may be nullified by State vetoes 
or State ordinances. Does any one suppose that it could make any 
difference as to the binding authority of an Act of Congress, and of 
the duty of a State to respect it, whether it passed by a mere 
majority of both Houses, or by three-fourths of each, or the 
unanimous yote of each. Within the limits and restrictions of the 
Constitution, the Government of the United States, like all other 
popular governments, acts by majorities. It can act no otherwise. 
Whoever, therefore, denounces the government of majorities, de- 
nounces the government of his own country, and denounces all free 
Governments. And whoever would restrain these majorities, 
while acting within their constitutional limits, by an external power, 
whatever he may intend, asserts principles which, if adopted, car 
lead to nothing else than the destruction of the Government itself.” 

Of Webster’s oratory, on the whole, we should say that it 
reminds us of Carlyle’s description of Mirabeau’s oratory. It 
is singularly free from what we are forced to consider the 
besetting sins of Irish oratory. Nothing could be more shallow 
or unjust than to charge it, as one of our contemporaries 
has done, with “spread-eagleism.” In every line we trace 
evidence of conviction wishing to convince, and of that 
sincerity and patriotism, that love of truth and love of 
country which are the wings of political oratory. We think, 
also, that nothing can be more unfair or absurd than 
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to sneer at Bunker Hill and New Orleans. In the latter 
engagement, the defeated English were veterans from the army 
which Wellington said could go anywhere and do anything; 
and if they were grievously mismanaged, as no doubt they 
were, they were not more grievously mismanaged than the 
French cavalry were at Waterloo. The Americans regard 
Bunker Hill as their Marathon, and they are right in doing so. 
We are sorry that we have no space for Webster’s eloquent and 
perfectly fair description of that celebrated combat and its 
consequences, but we cannot refrain from saying that it is 
something worse than bad-taste for Englishmen to depreciate 
such a fight, especially in a generation which applauded the 
Turkish successes at Plevna to the echo, and which has hailed 
with satisfaction the battle, or to call it by its proper name, the 
battue, of Ulundi. 

It does not lie within the scope of a notice like the present 
to discuss the claims of Webster “ as a master of English style.” 
We should strongly dissent from Mr. Whipple’s estimate, which 
would bracket him with Burke. It seems to us that, so far as 
style is concerned, Webster stands about half-way between 
Bright and Gladstone, and the enormously disproportionate 
success which the latter’s oratory obtains over his writings 
may go far to prove the truth of Fox’s paradox, that a speech 
which reads well must be a bad speech. Webster’s one great 
fault is verbiage. Not, indeed, in the structure of his sen- 
tences, in which he is always clear and simple. But an example 
will show much better than any words of our own what we 
mean :—“‘I know, Sir, that all the portents are discouraging. 
Would to God I could auspicate good influences! Would to 
God that those who think with me and myself could hope for 
stronger support! Would that we could stand where we desire 
to stand! I see the signs are sinister. But with few, or alone, 
my position is fixed. If there were time, I would gladly awaken 
the country. I believe the country might be awakened, although 
it may be too late. For myself, supported or unsupported, by 
the blessing of God, I shall do my duty. I see well enough all 
the hostile indications. But I am sustained by a deep and con- 
scientious sense of duty, and while supported by that feeling, 
and while such great interests are at stake, I defy augury, and 
ask no omen but my country’s cause.” When we contrast this 
amplification of Homer’s noble line with the line itself, we feel 
how much there is to be said in favour of Quintilian’s opinion 
that the prince of poets was the prince of orators. But we do 
not like to part from one so deserving of admiration and 
respect Webster, with a quotation like the above. 
There is a speech of his in this volume, touching the 
result of which Mr. Whipple, characteristically and provokingly 
leaves us ignorant, on the Giraud will case. The subject- 
matter of that speech forms one of the burning questions 
of the day, for it deals with the intimate connection of the 
Christian ministry with the business of instruction, and the 
necessity of founding education on a religious basis. Of courses 
the topic which the orator handles in the following passage is 
trite, but then the most important, and perhaps the only im- 
portant, things of this world are precisely those that are trite; 
and it is always a matter of novel interest to learn how spirits 
of a higher order of intellect, like Webster, regard those trite 
topics :— 


as 


“ When an intellectual being finds himself on this earth, as soon as 
the faculties of reason operate, one of the first inquiries of his mind 
is,—‘ Shall I be here for ever? Shall I live here for ever?’ And 
reasoning from what he sces daily occurring to others, he learns to a 
certainty that his state of being must one day be changed. I do not 
mean to say that it may be true that he is created with this con- 
sciousness, but whether it be consciousness of the result of his 
reasoning faculties, man soon learns that he must die. And of all 
sentient beings, he alone, so far as we can judge, attains to this know- 
ledge. His Maker has made him capable of learning this. Before 
he knows his origin and destiny, he knows that he has to die. Then 
comes that most urgent and solemn demand for light that ever pro- 
ceeded, or can proceed, from the profound and anxious broodings of 
the human soul. And that question, nothing but God, and the religion 
of God, can solve. Religion does solve it, and teaches that every man 
that lives is to live again, and that the duties of this life have 
reference to the life which is to come. And hence, since the intro- 


duction of Christianity, it has been the duty, as it has been the effort, 
of the great and good, to sanctify human knowledge, to bring it to 
the front, and to baptise learning into Christianity; to gather up all 
its productions, its earliest and its latest, its blossoms and its fruits, 
and lay them all upon the altar of religion and virtue.” 














MR. BADEN-POWELL ON PROTECTION AND BAD 
TIMES.* 

Ir is discouraging to think that political economists should 
still, in these days, have to write refutations of the old, old fal. 
lacies of Protection. It is humiliating to be forced to admit 
that for multitudes of Englishmen, as well as their kinsmen in 
our Colonies, the apostles of Free-trade have taught in vain; and 
that if the question were put to the vote in some constituencies, 
the result would be, to say the least, uncertain. This admission, 
however, must be made. Mr. Wheelhouse and Mr. Eaton can 
get half-a-dozen votes in the House of Commons in favour of 
an inquiry as to whether Free-trade may not be, after all, a 
mistake, or whether a country may not have too much of it, 
In that Assembly a knowledge of political economy seems 
rarer than it was. Fallacies which were unheard of a few 
years ago now come out into the light. Some Members are 
not ashamed to show their ignorance of the first principles 
of economical science by deploring the growth of imports, or 
by declaring that “ the consumers are probally not more than 
one-tenth of the human race.” Almost every Chamber of 
Commerce has its little clique of Reciprocity-mongers; and at a 
farmers’ ordinary, if the market has been bad and if 
the reporters are gone, some landowner will be found to 
tell the gloomy agriculturists that plenty, and especially 
American corn, is our curse. Bad times have brought into the 
light of day the unregenerate. We are finding out that the 
prosperity which came in the wake of Free-trade silenced, but 
did not convince, its opponents. Mr. Baden-Powell talks a 
little wildly—he more than once does so—about political 
economy not having “advanced far since the days of Aristotle.” 
This is, of course, exaggeration. But it is only too true that the 
principles of political economy have penetrated but skin-deep; 
and that the world still requires books such as those of Mr. 
Fawcett and Mr. Baden-Powell, which restate and elucidate 
forgotten principles, and which scotch fallacies torpid no 
longer, but roused into mischievous activity. The barbarians 
who hover on the frontiers of economical science, and threaten 
to make raids across them, are in strong force; they grow a 
little insolent, and they must from time to time be chastised 
and driven back. Whether Mr. Baden-Powell’s mode of war- 
fare is in all respects the most effective may be doubted. He 
overlays his subject with matter which, though denoting 
wide reading, and interesting in itself, has but the re- 
motest relations to his argument. His line of reason- 
ing is often far from straight, and deviates in its course like 
an American snake-fence. His style, too, has a certain 
woolliness of texture, and a loosely abstract character; it is 
affected by a kind of drawl; and the reader, who is pulled up 
to listen to what he does not wish to hear, is often tempted to 
say, “ Why will not this excellent, sensible author wake up, and 
move faster?” Let one or two sentences serve as illustrations 
of many others. He proposes to prove that “ structural develop- 
ments are very similar when they occur, whether in old or 
young societies.” Having stated this Spencerean-looking 
proposition, he proceeds to say, “A sincere desire to adjust 
theory to practice makes it, above all, desirable to thoroughly 
explore the nature of the material that affords the matter-of- 
fact evidence on which we build our explanation of the actual. 
And most theories of Protection draw a line of demarcation, 
more or less hard and fast, between young and old com- 
munities ;” and so on for pages in this sleepy, loitering manner. 

Mr. Baden-Powell writes as much for the edification of our 
colonists as for that of Englishmen. He does not dwell long 
on the crude fallacies which seduce Mr. Wheelhouse and Lord 
Bateman. He states the true doctrines with tolerable clearness, 
though he occasionally mixes them up with a good deal of 
foggy philosophy and gossiping matter, which does not advance 
the argument, and is open to doubt. It serves no good pur- 
pose to bar the reader’s way to the consideration of the pro- 
blem really dealt with in the book, to be compelled to stop to 
study a paragraph headed, “ Political Economy must be Pro- 
visional,” and intended to show that all human science is vanity ; 
or one headed, “ Political Economy must be Comprehensive,” 
and amounting to the excellent principle that things which 
should be borne in mind by the economist should not be for- 
gotten. After all, common-places turned upside down or ex- 
pressed crookedly are not social philosophy. Our author 
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has a way of talking, almost purposelessly, about “ develop- 
ment ” and “social phases,” as other men have of whistling, 
to pass the time, rather than advance his argument. He will 
not boldly meet his opponents; he always protects himself by 
a big barricade of soft truisms, as besiegers shield themselves 
behind earthworks or sandbags. But his passion for preliminary 
truisms, and occasional little philosophical flourishes, do not 
interfere with his unwavering adhesion to the true faith; his 
analysis of the causes of depression in trade and the natural 
effects of reciprocity is satisfactory ; and an impartial reader 
who studies the book can scarcely fail to conclude with him that 
the latter “is the outcome of a species of a spite, which comes 
of the baffled desire of men for the unlimited benefit of universal 
Free-trade.” The chapter entitled “Is Protection Profitable 2” 
leaves little to be desired. The author’s remarks on the depres- 
gion of trade, the fallacious arguments of Protectionists with 
respect to the English sugar trade, the marvellous growth of the 
colonial trade of the country, are excellent. It is difficult to 
show originality in the discussion of a well-worn theme. 
But his arguments derived from commerce in favour of 
keeping firmly knitted together the relations between England 
and her colonies are too rarely adduced. We have room only 
for this short extract :— 

“ Manufacturers and merchants, and indeed all, for all are con- 

cerned, might with profit study the recorded growth of the trade 
of this English Empire ; there will they find unimpeachable evidence 
of the fact that while foreign trade has suffered a steady decline in 
value, colonial trade has made a comparatively equivalent steady rise. 
Foreign trade reached, in 1873, a culminating total of £530,000,000. 
It has since declined to £450,000,000 in 1877; a decline of 10 per 
cent. Trade with the colonies rising in 1873 to £150,000,000, has 
since continued to rise, till in 1877 it had reached a total of 
£165,000,000 ; a vise of 12 per cent. At the present, her outlying 
provinces absorb about one-fourth of England’s trade; and these 
provinces are destined to a rapid proximate growth, whereas ‘ foreign 
countries’ have no immediate prospect of rapid growth, while any 
increase in trade with them is entirely problematical. It seems, 
then, certain that this wrade within the empire is a most important 
feature in the prosperity of England; and this trade is entirely in 
the hands of Englishmen; can they not insure its freedom for 
thomselves ?”’ 
Had the book been considerably shorter than it is—-had it 
been confined to demonstrating the mischievousness of Protec- 
tion in all forms, and whether in young or old countries—it 
would have been admirable and opportune. But, a little un- 
fortunately, we think, the author desires to be comprehensive ; 
he will needlessly start alien topics; and he chooses to embrace 
remote questions, and to cumber with dubious matter his clear 
argument for Free-trade. 

Mr. Baden-Powell tells, in his chapter on “ Protection with 
Regard to Natural Agencies,” the history of the land system in 
Prince Edward’s Island, where the whole soil was given away in 
one day to sixty owners; and describes the promiscuous free grants 
in Lower and Upper Canada, and the efforts made in some 
of our Australian Colonies to establish perfect peasant-proprie- 
tors, in the persons of the “ free selectors,” or “ cockatooers.” 
He criticises the Wakefield system of colonisation, and 
several other modes of interference with the disposal of the 
land in young communities. We do not think that he does 
quite justice to the merits of the Wakefield system, either as 
first excogitated, or as “ spoiled by Grey ;” but what is to be 
complained of is, that a confusion of ideas runs through this 
portion of the book. Mr. Baden-Powell here mixes things 
which are dissimilar, and describes and criticises, under the 
general name of Protection, systems which have almost nothing 
in common. Protection, as every one understands it, has 
a distinct meaning ; it supposes some fiscal system which pre- 
vents people selling freely what they have got, or buying 
what is offered them. Mr. Baden-Powell, in speaking 
of the policy of our Colonies with regard to unoccupied 
land, applies the term to systems which do not inter- 
fere with the sale of what people have got, but which deter- 
mine the manner in which grants of land belonging to the 
State shall be made. High taxes on the transfer of land 
owned by private persons are protective in their operation. But 
is it not an abuse of language to say that Colonial Govern- 
ments which did not bring all their surplus land into the 
market at once, or which attached terms to the sale of it, were 
pursuing a Protective policy? We cannot quite make out 
what Mr. Baden-Powell means by free-trade in land. 
It may be surmised that he thinks that it is almost equi- 
valent to the divine right of the squatter, and that a 
colony which gives its land for nominal prices, and with- 





out regard to the consequences, is carrying out the principles 
of Free-trade. Indeed, it is not easy to ascertain what view 
definitely recommends itself to him. Apparently, at one point 
of his argument, he is inclined to conclude that it is better to 
“allow things to take a free course; ” and yet he also appears 
to think that “the true land policy of a young community ” is 
to “seek to retain in the hands of the State the actual pro- 
prietary right in the soil, till such time as those industries which 
involve ownership are in need of such soil,”—which, whether 
right or wrong, is not exactly allowing things to “take their 
free course.” 

An excellent chapter is devoted to the consideration of the 
devices favoured by young communities for keeping up wages 
by excluding or discouraging the entrance of cheap labour. 
The remarks, though too timid, and needlessly weakened by 
“may,” “it may be advanced with some show of reason,” &c., 
are full of instruction, and throw light on measures of colonial 
policy of which most Englishmen know nothing. This part of 
Mr. Baden-Powell’s book is particularly valuable, because, among 
other reasons, the subject is dismissed by Professor Fawcett in 
almost a single paragraph, in his very successful work on 
“ Free-trade and Protection.” 

We wish that Mr. Baden-Powell had examined critically, 
quoting figures as he went along, the assertion, so frequently 
made, but never proved, that abroad there is no tendency to- 
wards Free-trade. What truth is there in this boast of Pro- 
tectionists ? It is not enough to say that scarcely a Continental 
country has a tariff imposed merely for revenue purposes. The 
fair test would be to go back twenty or thirty years, dis- 
cover the duties then levied in the various Continental States, 
compare them with the taxes now in force, and note the changes 
which had taken place in the interval. That survey would disclose 
some backslidings. It would indicate no steady advance. But 
our impression is that it would reveal an approximation to- 
wards Free-trade which, considering the obstacles to what the 
Germans term Manchesterthum in human nature and vested 
interests, is considerable. The subject of Commercial Treaties is 
dismissed in a manver scarcely adequate to the importance of 
the theme; and almost nothing is said as to the obstacles 
which increase every day, and which make the transition from 
Protection to Free-trade a matter of growing difficulty. Mr. 
Fawcett has truly said that the arguments of Free-traders have 
been less convincing than they might have been, because few 
attempts have been made to understand the position of Protec- 
tionists in the United States and our Colonies. The key to 
comprehending their situation, is a perception of the fact that 
a community which has once adopted Protection cannot aban- 
don it without a violent wrench. This, which is the chief 
excuse of Protectionists, is the condemnation of their system. 





ENGLISH POLICY FROM A RUSSIAN POINT OF 
VIEW.* 
Here is an eminently readable book, written in English, by a 
Russian lady. ‘This is in itself a noteworthy fact. But it is by 
no means the only or even the principal noteworthy fact 
connected with the volume. It is not only readable; it is 
marked by an easy grace and a picturesque crispness of style 
which carry the reader over the pleasant pages of “ O. K.’” 
with something of the exhilarating sensation experienced in 
sledging over the frozen snow of her own northern clime. In 
the interesting preface which has been prefixed to her book 
Mr. Froude says, with truth, that “‘O. K.’ plays with our most 
complicated idioms, and turns, and twists, and points her sar- 
casms with a skill which many an accomplished English 
authoress might despair of imitating.” But her sarcasms and 
witticisms, though plentiful enough, never wound,—they only 
sting. And even the sting is not left behind. She makes us 
smart and laugh at the same time. The book, however, is not 
a mere brilliant intellectual display by a foreigner in a lan- 
guage which is not her own; it has a very serious purpose. 
«“ Q, K.” calls her book “a protest and an appeal.” She is 
very angry with us English for our conduct on the Eastern 
Question, and she gives her reasons, with all the passionate re- 
sentment and playful pleading of a woman who has been crossed 
in love, yet has not quite despaired of recovering her lover, 
“QO, K.” is one of those Russians—very few now, we fear— 
whose perfervid love for England and the English procured 
for them among their own countrymen the sobriquet of “ Anglo- 





* Russia and England, from 1876 to 1880: a Protest and an Appeal. By “0. K.;” 
with a Preface by James Anthony Froude, M.A. London: Longmans. 1880. 
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maniacs;” and the edge of her disappointment at our recent policy 
has been sharpened by her previous admiration of us. Two 
currents of sentiment thus run through the volume; a wish 
to expose the selfishness, pettiness, inconsistencies, and folly 
of our policy on the Eastern Question ; and at the same time a 
strong desire on “O. K.’s” part, after she has liberated her 
mind, to let bygones be bygones, and help to make England and 
Russia friends once more. She closes her volume with some 
“last words,” in which she says :— 

** As I look on my pages, and remember the friendly welcome 

which my poor attempts to promote a better understanding between 
England and Russia have received from some of the noblest men in 
both countries, I feel almost ashamed of the moments of despair and 
bitterness which I tried in vain to conceal. And let me say also, in 
parting, how gladly I shall welcome the first proof that my bitterness 
was a little unjust. Whatever may be the difficulties of the present, 
they are, I hope, but temporary; and they have not been without 
some permanent compensation. Even the hostility manifested in 
certain quarters has not been without its uses, for it evoked a gener- 
ous protest which formed a new and precious link of sympathy and con- 
fidence between us. That sympathy and confidence may, I trust, be 
as an aurora, promising the advent of a new and brighter day, when 
*the mist of distrust,’ which has so long hung over us, will fade away 
and finally disappear...... To understand why we are displeased 
with each other is the first indispensable step for removing the 
misunderstanding. Had I minced my words too much, had I shrunk 
from stating facts with the utmost frankness, I should not have been 
a faithful and true exponent of Russian views...... We both 
have nothing to gain, and very much to lose, by substituting hatred 
for cordiality, and suspicion for confidence. Nor is it we alone who 
suffer. Every human being between the outposts of the two 
Empires is more or less affected by the relations existing between 
England and Russia.”’ 
This conflict of emotions, which pervades the whole volume, 
imparts to it a freshness and a piquancy which make it very 
attractive reading. But it is also full of solid matter. “O. K.’s” 
mastery of the literature of her subject is such as very few 
professed politicians can rival. It is no language of exaggera- 
tion that Mr. Froude uses when he says that “ she seems to have 
read every book that has been written, and every notable speech 
which has been uttered, on the Eastern Question for the last 
half-century.” And these stores of information are never dis- 
played obtrusively. Her quotations and historical allusions are 
always apt. They invariably illustrate an argument, or point a 
moral or a witticism. 

Once or twice, “ O. K.” makes playful allusion to the insinua- 
tion of her being “a Russian agent,” which a few organs in the 
English Press have, with scant courtesy, thrown out against 
her. Her book, however, is hardly consistent with her holding 
any confidential relations with the Russian authorities. Some 
of her most pointed sarcasms are at the expense of these 
very authorities; and she attacks the whole realm of Russian 
officialdom with such hearty good-will as may not improbably 
procure for her book the honour of being tabooed by the Russian 
censorship. She devotes a whole chapter to “The Two Russias,” 
by which she means “ official Russia and national Russia, 
the Russia of Moscow and the Russia of St. Petersburg.” 
“St. Petersburg is not Russian. It is cosmospolitan. It is not 
vitalised with the fierce, warm current of Russia’s life-blood. It 
stands apart.” “St. Petersburg did its best to avert the 
war. It sneered at our Servian volunteers; nay, if it had 
had its way, it would have arrested them as malefactors. 
Those who went first to Servia on their heroic mission were 

compelled to smuggle themselves, as it were, out of the country 
for fear of the interference of officialdom, supreme at St. Peters- 
burg.” The authoress is certainly no respecter of persons. She 
lashes her own Government quite as freely and unceremoniously 
as she does that of Lord Beaconsfield. “In the midst of the 
great uprising of the nation occasioned by the Bulgarian atro- 
cities and the Servian war, St. Petersburg,” she says, “ was 
comparatively unmoved,—a mere dead, cold cinder, in the midst 
of the glowing warmth of our national revival.” The simple 
fact is, that anybody who has an ordinary knowledge of Rus- 
sian politics would as soon think of calling “O. K.” “a Russian 
agent,” in the sense of being an agent of the Russian Govern- 
ment, as we should think of believing that Mr. Chamberlain or 
Sir Charles Dilke would go to Russia as an agent of Lord 
Beaconsfield. “O. K.’s” active participation in the controversy on 
the Eastern Question has come of two motives. One is apparent 
all through her book,—namely, her fiery enthusiasm on behalf 
of the Slavs in South-Eastern Europe, coupled with a longing 
to see England and Russia come to such an understanding with 
each other as shall lead to the pacific solution of the Eastern 
Question, when the hour strikes for winding-up the affairs of 








the Sick Man on the Bosphorus. The other motive is only 
delicately hinted at by the authoress; but Mr. Kinglake has 
supplied the full explanation of it, in his preface to the last 
edition of his History of the Crimean War. The maiden name 
of “ O. K.” is Kireef. She had two brothers,—General Kireef, 
now aide-de-camp to the Grand Duke Constantine; and Colonel 
Kireef, a very gallant officer in the Imperial Guard, who fell the 
first of the Russian volunteers in the Servian war against the 
Turks. We quote the following extract from Mr. Kinglake’s 
eloquent description :— 

“The young Colonel Nicholai Kireef was a noble, whose birth and 
possessions connected him with the districts affected by Moscow’s 
fiery aspirations ; and being by nature a man of an enthusiastic dis- 
position, he had accustomed himself to the idea of self-sacrifice. 
Upon the outbreak of Prince Milan’s insurrection, he went off to 
Servia, with the design of acting simply under the banner of the 
Red Cross, and had already entered upon his humane task, when 
he found himself called upon by General Tchernayeff to accept the 
command of what we may calla brigade...... Kireef very well 
understood that the irregular force entrusted to him was far from 
being one that could be commanded in the hour of battle by taking a 
look with a field-glass, and uttering a few words to an aide-de-camp ; 
so he determined to carry forward his men [in an assault on an en- 
trenched position] by the simple and primitive expedient of per- 
sonally advancing in front of them. He was a man of great stature, 
with extraordinary beauty of features; and, whether owing to the 
midsummer heat, or from any wild, martyr-like impulse, he chose, as 
he had done from the first, to be clothed altogether in white. Whilst 
advancing in front of his troops against the Turkish battery, he was 
struck,—first, by a shot passing through his left arm, then presently 
by another which struck him in the neck, and then, again, by yet 
another, which shattered his right arm, and forced him to drop his 
sword. But, despite all these wounds, he was still continuing 
his resolute advance, when a fourth shot passed through his 
lungs, and brought him at length to the ground, yet did not prevent 
him from uttering—although with great effort—the cry of ‘Forward! 
forward!’ A fifth shot, however, fired low, passed through the fallen 
chief’s heart, and quenched his gallant spirit.”’ 


This romantic incident, as Mr. Kinglake proceeds to describe, 
was in fact the match which fired the enthusiasm of the 
Russian people to finish the work of liberation of which 
Colonel Kireef was the proto-martyr. “It may be,” 
says Mr. Kinglake, “that the grandeur of the young Colonel’s 
form and stature, and the sight of his blood, showing vividly on 
his white attire, added something extraneous and weird to the 
sentiment which might well be inspired by witnessing his personal 
heroism. But be that as it may, the actual result was that accounts 
of the incident—accounts every day growing more and more 
marvellous—flew so swiftly from village to village, that before 
seven days had passed the smouldering fire of Russian enthu- 
siasm leapt up into a dangerous flame.” 

The body of Colonel Kireef, after having been mutilated, was 
publicly exposed in the town of Widin, and was never recovered. 
His only sister, by name Olga, determined to devote herself to 
the cause for which her brother sacrificed his life. When 
“QO. K.’s” enthusiasm for the emancipation of the Slavs can 
be accounted for in so simple a manner, it is a pity to 
violate the laws of courtesy by the invention of reasons which 
seem intended to give pain. But apart from the private and 
personal reasons which “O. K.” has for not loving the Turks, 
there are other reasons in the history of her country which are 
quite sufficient to evoke the sympathies of the Russian people 
for their brethren in race and faith who are still enslaved under 
Turkish rule. “O. K.’ accordingly gives a chapter in answer 
to the question, “Why do the Russians hate the Turks?” 
“Because they know them,” she replies. This knowledge, as 
she proceeds to explain, is the experimental knowledge which 
has been written in characters of blood on the memories of all 
Christian races which have had experience of Mussulman rule. 
Russia was for two centuries as Bulgaria was but yesterday, as 
Armenia and Macedonia, and other lands still enslaved by the 
Ottoman, are still. The Rayahs are thus, as “ O. K.” says, “not 
only our [i.e., Russians’) brethren in race and religion ; they are 
also our brothers in misfortune, united to us in ‘ the sacred com- 
munion of sorrow.’” When wetalk of Russian barbarism, it is 
but fair to remember its cause. A nation which has been 
enslaved for two hundred years is not only heavily handicapped 
in the race 'of civilisation,—it is driven back. It was in 1224 
that the Tartars fairly established themselves as conquerors in 
Russia. And though their power was broken in 1476, and the 
Russians then ceased to pay tribute—including the dire 
tribute of blood, in other words, the tithe of the fairest of their 
children—another century elapsed before the Russians managed 
to get rid of their tormentors. “As late as 1571,” as “O. K.” 
reminds us, “ Moscow was burnt to the ground by a wandering 
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host of Asiatics.” ‘ Western Europe, which felt afar off the 
scorching of the storm of fire which swept over Russia, 
throbbed with horror.” Moscow twice suffered the fate of 
Batak, and nearly every city in Russia has suffered the horrors 
inflicted upon Yeni-Zagra.” The Russians were the outposts 
of civilisation in the North, as Greeks and Slavs have been in 
the South-East ; and it ill becomes those who were thus saved 
from Asiatic savagery, to treat with scorn and contumely the 
euthusiasm of the Russian people on behalf of their brethren who 
are still in bondage. What were the fires of Smithfield in com- 
parison with Mussulman domination ? Yet the anti-Popery feel- 
ing still dormant among the masses of our population proves how 
long anation can bearin mind the memory of ancient wrongs. And 
the less civilised a people is, the more tenacious is its memory. 
Having no artificial means of recalling past impressions, a 
people without literature perpetuates its history by oral tradi- 
tion, handed on from generation to generation. The sufferings 
of the Bulgarians came home to the Russian peasantry with a 
yivid impressiveness which we find it hard, and which the 
polite society of St. Petersburg found it hard, to understand. 
«0, K.” is very happy in exposing the inconsistencies of the 
Beaconsfield policy against Russia. For instance :—‘'The 
great natural rampart which divides you from the terrible 
Afghans is pronounced by your Premier to be haphazard, and 
therefore it must be replaced at once by a scientific frontier. 
Yet, haphazard though it be, your Indian frontier, compared 
with that of Asiatic Turkey, is simply impregnable. But you 
do nothing to strengthen the latter, although it lies defence- 
less at the feet of our garrison at Kars.” The sting of such 
sarcasms lies in their truth. By the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion our frontier is, in fact, conterminous with that of Turkey in 
Asia. Yet the Government which has burdened us with this 
new frontier has done absolutely nothing to render it secure; 
while, on the other hand, any movement of Russian troops in 
Turkistan, a thousand miles from our Indian frontier, throws 
all our Jingoes into a flutter of alarm. 

The authoress is very severe on the neutrality practised 
by our Government during the Russo-Turkish war. 
“Neutrality @ VAnglaise” she regards as “very little 
better than war & la Russe;’? and she asks what we should 
have said if Russia had practised such neutrality towards us 
in Afghanistan. As a Russian, however, she finds her com- 
pensation in the blunders by means of which Lord Beaconsfield 
has played into the hands of Russia. The reason, for instance, 
why the Allies made war upon Russia five-and-twenty years ago 
was to destroy her claim to the exclusive protectorate of the 
Rayahs of Turkey, and the result of the Crimean war was to sub- 
stitute the united protectorate of Europe for the single pro- 
tectorate of Russia, or any other Power. “ But that principle,” 
says “O. K.” “(the European concert established by the Western 
nations against Russia at the Paris Congress), has been anni- 
hilated by the Anglo-Turkish Convention. The work of Lord 
Clarendon has been undone by Lord Beaconsfield, and the 
Russian principles, eclipsed by the disasters at Sebastopol, have 
been vindicated at last by the English Government.” This is 
literally true, as is also the following:—“ There is hardly a 
demand that our diplomats have made for Russia that your 
Premier has not granted kindly enough. But the proposals which 
extended the area of freedom,—these he has curtailed, with the 
willing assent of interested and designing intriguers, who see in 
the dissatisfaction of these betrayed peoples the effectual in- 
struments for achieving in the future their aggressive designs.” 
“The weaker Bulgaria is, the more she depends upon us, and the 
more absolutely she is in our power.” This may seem a suspicious 
kind of objection from the pen of a Russian. Butit will so seem 
only to those who cannot understand the deep antagonism on 
this subject between official Russia and national Russia. The 
former wishes a belt of weak States in the Balkan peninsula, 
—so weak, that they cannot stand without external support. 
The National party, on the contrary, aims at the creation 
of a confederation of Slav States, in friendly alliance with 
Russia, but strong enough to protect their own independ- 
ence. It is the Nationalist, not the official, Press of Russia 
which has criticised with such keen disappointment the division 
of Bulgaria. One of the humiliating fruits of the “ peace, with 
honour,” is that an Englishman can no longer resent as unjust 
the following patronising language from a Russian :—“ Why 
should you distrust those rising races of the East? They are 
not strong as yet, neither are they rich; but thev contain the 
seeds of a prosperous future. Their development can be 





retarded by diplomatists, but it cannot be prevented. Nation- 
alities that have survived the fiery furnace of Ottoman domina- 
tion will not perish because of the swaddling-clothes of Western 
diplomacy.” Nor can we complain that hits like the following 
are undeserved :— 

“ Greece should receive Epirus, Thessaly, Crete, and the Hellenic 
Islands, which may, perhaps, include Cyprus, when you get tired of 
MES aaa ea “ Are you not rather inclined to approximate to Russian 
doctrines? Is not your Premier exalting the Royal prerogative, and 
your Parliament only allowed to discuss trivialities and faits accomplis ? 
Your example gives moments of serious hesitation and doubts even 
to those in Russia who dream of a Constitution.” 

“O. K.” assures us that Russia was not greatly alarmed 
by our Vote of Credit, or by the apparition of Indian Sepoys in 
the Mediterranean :—“ You send 6,000 Sepoys to Malta. Well 
and good. But in order to be able to get these 6,000 Asiatics, 
you have to maintain nearly 60,000 English troops in India.” 
“Tt did not need the jingle of Six Millions Vote of Confidence, 
‘warranted not to be spent,’ to convince us that England was 
rich. In fact, we thought she was so rich that she would not 
have needed to have gone a borrowing to raise so small a sum. 
Any one can borrow, even poor, dear Austria!” “0. K.” con- 
tends valiantly that Russia has been, on the whole, the friend 
or champion of Liberal movements generally throughout 
Europe, and she places our professional “ patriots” in a diffi- 
culty when, in marshalling her proofs, she quotes the following 
evidence :— Your Queen, for instance, according to Mr. Martin, 
declared that the war of unification undertaken by Napoleon 
was ‘ brought about by the wicked folly of Russia and France.’ 
The Prince Consort declared, ‘The Russians are, of course, at 
the bottom of the whole thing,’ and mentions the suggestive 
little fact that Russia placed an army of 200,000 men on the 
frontiers to keep Austria and Prussia in check whilst Napoleon 
was engaged in the campaign in Lombardy.” Another of her 
witnesses is Mr. Martin himself, whom she facetiously describes 
as “her Majesty’s Historian-in- Waiting.” 

There is much else in the volume to which we should like to 
direct our readers’ attention, but the limits of space forbid. 
Those whose curiosity or interest we may have excited must 
consult the volume for themselves. Russia has been criticised 
very freely in this country during the last four years. It is but 
fair, on the other hand, that we should learn what is thought of us 
by a very clever and a very indignant, but by no means an ill- 
natured or unfriendly, Russian. And to show that we part 
from “ O. K.” in no unkindly spirit, we will let her have that 
privilege which is due to her sex,—the last word. Here is her 
forecast of the destiny of modern Europe :—“The Future is 
ours! The Germans have reached their day, the English their 
mid-day, the French their afternoon, the Italians their evening, 
the Spaniards their night; but the Slavs stand on the threshold 
of the morning.” 





“MY CHIEF AND I.”* 


In the bitter cold of this winter, it was some comfort to take up 
a pleasant-looking book, the scene of which was South Africa, 
and hope for a sort of reflected warmth and brightness from its 
pages; but we were deceived. South Africa—at any rate, a part 
of Natal—has its unmistakable winter, and we found that, 
whatever the scene of the book, the time chosen was mid-winter. 
Such books should not be allowed to issue from the English 
Press during our “ fine, old-fashioned winters ;” under a tree, in 
summer, this book would have been very enjoyable; but imagine 
reading the following passage during our fogs and frosts, by 
the light of a candle at noon-day, the only sights, from our 
windows, muffled figures, moving phantom-like through the 
yellow fog, the only sounds the hollow or choking coughs of 
the unhappy pedestrians !— 

“What was my dismay, on awaking at about two o'clock, at 
hearing once more the soft sound of fast-falling snow and the bowl 
of the rising wind! ‘No work to-day!’ thought I, and turned to 
sleep again. Useless attempt! The wind howled louder and louder, 
while the cold grew ever more intense. In another hour a perfect 
hurricane was blowing, which drove the snow, or rather frozen dust, 
right through the tents, which were made of cotton stuff, instead of 
canvas, as well as under their walls. Soon the tents were full of 
snow, and the sleepers covered with a frozen winding-sheet of the 
same. It beat in at the tent-doors, and there froze into a mass of 
ice. We might almost as well have been lying in the open air; it 
was indeed a bitter night for us all. When daylight appeared I went 
out to see how matters stood, and found the colonel out before me, 
looking at a couple of tents which had been blown down, the occu- 
pants of which were huddled round a fire. They had a screen-wall 
round them, without which they could not have kept their fire alight, 





* My ChiefandI. By Atherton Wylde. 1 vol. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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and very miserable indeed they looked. I saluted my Chief, and 
asked for orders ; but the wind blew so strong that we could scarcely 
stand against it, and forced the icy dust into our faces until it was 
difficult to draw breath. The ice-morsels froze upon one’s hair, one’s 
coat, and beard, until one had all the appearance of a snow-map. 
They collected at the back of one’s head, beneath the forage-caps 
which we all wore, and froze there into a solid mass, which we were 
obliged to submit to the influence of the fire before we could get rid 
of it. Such a bitter day I never experienced before or since. Even 
the colonel looked grave and anxious over our plight; althongh his 
resolute courage and endurance carried him—in spite of the ex- 
haustion consequent upon long ill-health and yet unhealed wounds 
—through what tried the fortitude of the strongest man amongst us. 
The pioneers lay in their tents, covered with snow, and nothing 
would induce them to stir. They utterly refused to get up, to light 
their fires and cook their food, to do anything, in short,—begging 
only to be allowed to die where they were. There was no doing any- 
thing with them, even for their own comfort. Nor were the Basutos 
and white men in a much better condition. We endured this state of 
things until noon, hoping for a change in weather; but the only 
change was from bad to worse, for by twelve o’clock the snow was 
driving in such clouds that we could not see a yard in any direction. 
The Basutos now became terribly alarmed, fearing that we should be 
snowed up altogether. So, yielding to dire necessity only, the colonel 
decided to beat a retreat from the elements.” 

The book is the history of a short episode in the life of a good 
man and a brave soldier—Colonel Durnford—between the sad 
affair of the Bushman’s River Pass and the fatal one of Isandhl- 
wana, where, as we all know to our sorrow, Colonel Durnford 
fell. The historian is an enthusiastic young friend, who served 
under him and worshipped him, and whose simple, if sometimes 
somewhat too detailed narrative, leaves behind a very vivid 
picture of the object of his devotion. If Mr. Wylde could have 
sunk himself, it would have been better. His own early mis- 
conduct is nobody’s business but his, and the confession of it 
only raises a feeling of painful embarrassment in the mind of 
the reader who unwillingly listens to the humiliating revela- 
tion. It would have been enough for Mr. Wylde to explain his 
devotion to Colonel Durnford on the ground of great and un- 
deserved kindness, received at a time of painful necessity. The 
same self-consciousness which dictates this undesirable ex- 
posure, runs through the narrative, cropping up in little out- 
breaks of evidently genuine modesty—which had much better, 
however, have been altogether omitted—so that we hear fre- 
quently of his standing aside or behind, fearing to intrude, con- 
scious that he was unworthy to offer assistance or advice, but 
envious—nobly envious, evidently—of those who had and used 
the right of incurring danger to ward it from Colonel Durnford, 

As a book of adventure, the interest consists in the incidents 
that occurred during an expedition—after the rout of Langali- 
balele’s tribe—to destroy the road through Bushman’s River Pass 
and other numerous passes to the north, over the Draakensberg 
mountains, of which there were a great many, more or less acces- 
sible. Colonel Durnford commanded, and a hundred prisoners 
belonging to the Putini tribe were the principal workmen; wages 
and liberty being promised as the reward of the successful com- 
pletion of the work. The bitter cold of winter at the summits 
of those high mountains was the chief difficulty to contend 
with ; especially by the poor prisoners, unaccustomed to hard 
work at any time, and scarcely leaving their kraals in the winter. 
The cold supplies also the bulk of the adventures, and baboons® 
wild dogs and an occasional ambuscade of natives, the remainder. 
The work consisted of blasting rocks and building huge walls, 
so as to fill up or destroy the narrow and already almost in- 
accessible mountain paths. 

But the real interest of the book is divided between the testi- 
mony of an unsophisticated, simple, and reliable youth to the 
unjustifiableness of our expedition against Langalibalele, and the 
picture of a remarkable and admirable man. It is seldom we read 
of an officer so brave, and yet so modest; so stern a disci- 
plinarian, and yet so tender-hearted to friend and foe, to strong 
and weak alike ; so Spartan-like in endurance of personal pain 
—continuing, amongst other remarkable instances, to command 
on horseback after suffering most terrible injuries—yet so 
thoughtful and sympathetic about the sufferings of others. It is 
a picture which deserves to live, and it is, we think, thoroughly 
reliable. Mr. Wylde was not only his Colonel’s close com- 
panion through months of severe service, but he had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the opinions of privates who had served 
under him, and who had been with him at the Bushman’s River 
Pass engagement ; and he listened to the account of one of those 
volunteers who ran away on that occasion, and who, of all men, 
would have been most ready to bring Colonel Durnford’s con- 
duct, on that sad day, into disgrace. Mr. Wylde concludes his 
comments on this confession as follows :— 











“But I do recollect very distinctly that he was obliged to give up 
one point after another to his opponent, and that finally he fairl 
allowed that he and his comrades had run away in a panic. “as 
of them, he said, would have stood after the first shock was over but 
seeing the others streaming away a mile ahead, they all followed 
suit. He further declared that he would stick to this, whoever 
questioned him ; for it was the truth, and nothing more.” 


Mr. Wylde went carefully over the ground on which this un- 
fortunate engagement took place, and says :— 


“T took myself the only view of the matter which I had ever heard 
propounded by men of my own cloth who had seen the ground,— 
namely, that the position taken up by the colonel was clearly de- 
fensible, and could have been held long enough to serve all requisite 
purposes, had he been followed by twenty regulars who knew what is 
meant by discipline and obedience, two qualities quite as necessary 
to the making of a good soldier as the meze courage which we are all 
supposed to possess. My knowledge of my Chief was all that was 
necessary to convince me that even his valour had not outstripped his 


judgment, as pretended by those whose interest it was to throw the 


blame of the failure upon one who, according to the rules of the 
Service, could not speak in his own defence.” 

And in another place, he tells us that after a careful examina- 
tion of the positions held by Colonel Durnford and the enemy, 
he found that he coincided with all officers who had seen the 
place, “that the Colonel had been perfectly right in his esti- 
mate of its capabilities, and in his proposed course of action.” 
In winding-up the defence of his friend’s conduct and judgment 
on the day at Bushman’s River Pass—when Colonel Durnford 
so unjustly lost a reputation which surely he redeemed by his 
death at Isandhlwana, shoulder to shoulder with other members 
of that very Volunteer corps that had deserted him five years 
before—Mr. Wylde says :— 

“Of himself (Colonel Durnford) he never spoke at all, and, great 
as appears to be the grudge borne against him by the friends of the 
Volunteers who left him and fled that day, I never heard him say a 
word against them. As far as I could learn, he has never uttered a 
word of reproach or accusation against them, beyond his most mode- 


rate and mercifully-worded report to the commander of the field 
force, which was published at the time.” 

Butthough ourauthor’s hero did his best,at Bushman’s River Pass 
and everywhere else, to carry out the orders of our Government 
and its officials, his heart and judgment were with the native 
tribes and Bishop Colenso. He felt keenly the injustice and 
severity of the expedition against Langalibalele, the treat- 
ment received by that unhappy chief and his people, and 
the wanton cruelty inflicted on perfectly innocent tribes, 
like that of the Putini, whose men, we have said, he em- 
ployed in this expedition to destroy the passes, and whose 
liberty he afterwards obtained from the weak and vacillating 
Governor of Natal. We have no space to go into the details of 
native suffering and English disgrace, but will give the opinion 
of our author, and as we distinctly gather, of Colonel Durnford 
also, on the perhaps old, but in our present circumstances, still in- 
teresting questionof the Langalibalele “ rebellion,”"—an opinion 
borne out by a mass of interesting detail in the book before us. 
What does Mr. Wylde think now of the “ vigilant watch over 
her colonies ” which our Government keeps, “to prevent unjust 
and unnecessary wars ?”— 

“One of the young men accompanied us as a guide when we left 
Cathkin, as he knew the country well; and I had some opportunity 
of conversing with him, and of eliciting his ‘ young colonial’ views of 
matters. I thought that from him, living as he did close to the scene 
of the late disturbances, I should at least be able to learn in what 
way Langalibalele earned the title of ‘bloodthirsty rebel,’ which I 
had so often heard applied to him, and what his people had done to 
deserve the severe punishment which had fallen upon them. I confess 
that I was disappointed by the answers that I received. I hoped to 
find that at least our cause was good. I wished to think that we 
English had reason in the main for what we did, and that, although 
acts had been perpetrated by ‘us’ which all Englishmen must con- 
demn, yet that they were but the individual instances of cruelty 
almost inseparably connected with a savage warfare, in which savage 
auxiliarics and independent volunteers are employed. Could tales 
have been told of attacks upon farmhouses and the white families 
living in them, of murder and insult to women and children, of any 
such injuries as would naturally put the fire of indignation into our 
hearts and brains, I should have been satisfied that punishment was 
justified, harshness excusable, and even cruelty not much to be 
wondered at, although deeply to be regretted. But of any such 
justification or excuse I never heard a word. Nota single outrage 
had been committed of any description, not a head of cattle even 
stolen from the isolated farms in and close to Langalibalele’s loca- 
tion. In answer to my questions, our young guide had plenty to say, 
and all the usual complaints to make. The Kaffirs were lazy and 
‘cheeky,’ they had been getting more and more so, and thought them- 
selves as good as the white men now. In fact, it was the old story ; 
the black man did not care to be the white man’s slave, and the white 
man could not endure the black man in any other position. This feel- 
ing, and this only, I believe to have been the cause of the expedition 
of 1873; and this same feeling would very soon bring about—what 
would prove a very different matter—a war with the Zulus, were it 
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not, fortunately for all concerned (even for those who most resent 
the restraint put upon them), that our English Government at home 
keeps such a vigilant watch over her colonies, to prevent unjust and 
unnecessary wars. Otherwise, the very existence upon our borders of a 
e body of natives whom we cannot tax, who are not our servants, 
nor obliged to treat us with any especial respect, would certainly, 
gooner or later, bring about aggressive acts on our part, which in 
their turn would irritate our neighbours into giving us some handle for 
undertaking a war of invasion against them. Such a war would 
certainly be a bloody one on both sides, entailing consequences 
hardly to be calculated, either in sorrow or duration. May 
‘ust and wise rulers, under Providence, spare us such an evil! 
‘As to Langalibalele himself, I must distinctly assert that although 
T have taken some trouble in making inquiries from those likely 
to know, I have never been able to gain a clear notion of what con- 
stituted either his long course of disrespect towards Government, 
of which I have heard so many vague assertions, or the ‘rebellious’ 
conduct for which his tribe has been destroyed. That he ran away, 
instead of coming when he was called, under a well-founded fear of 
treachery from the whites, seems to be the extent of his offence. The 
more I heard of the expedition of 1873, of the reasons for it, and of 
the way in which it was carried out, the more did I hate to think 
that in such a cause, and in company with such men, was my Colonel 
sent to fight, and receive the wounds one of which permanently dis- 
abled him. He simply did his duty, and I need hardly say, perhaps, 
that he had no share in the cold-blooded butchery,—I can call it 
nothing else,—which went on for weeks after the one fight at the 
Bushman’s River Pass.” 
The style of the book—barring the youthful egotism of the 
writer—is very good. It is simple and lively, and written in 
excellent English. But it has the fault of assuming the 
reader’s perfect acquaintance with the political and military 
history of the Langalibalele affair, and is, therefore, much too 
sparing of dates and explanatory remarks; and it sadly wants 
a map,—that want so easily supplied, and so universally 
neglected. The public should take the matter into its own 
hands, and refuse to buy books of travel that are not accom- 
panied by a map. 
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earliest review in the volume is “Henry Taylor’s Statesmen,” 
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supposed, quite readable, though of some, as for instance, of “The 
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Heriot’s Choice. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 3 vols. (Bentley.)— 
The reader must not be discouraged by a somewhat unpromising begin- 
ning to this tale. When he reaches the latter part of the first 
volume he will find the interest increase, and follow with no little 
eagerness the fortunes of Miss Carey’s dramatis persone. The 
resemblance between Heriet’s Choice and Miss Yonge’s stories is 
obvious, but there is nothing that can be called imitation. The same 
kind of life, a well-cultured English home, with moderate means, 
under strong religious influences of the Anglican kind, is studied and 
described from the same point of view. Miss Carey has supplied 
herself with a good stock of heroes and heroines. “Aunt 
Mildred” igs the heroine, but there are subsidiary person- 
ages, of no little importance, in her niece, an orphan adopted 
into the family ; and that most fascinating of beings, an “ heiress.” 
Of the male kind there is the Doctor, whose “choice” 
forms the chief interest of the novel; two nephews, and an athletic 
curate. Each has a love-story; and the pairs, after some entangle- 
ment, are appropriately sorted, the athletic curate and missionary 
coming last, but not without a hope of finding a congenial contrast 
in the poetess, who begins by heartily despising him. All this is told 
very prettily, sometimes with true force and pathos, as in the scene 
where Heriot finds out where his real love is set. We cannot quite 
approve of this gentleman, but if Miss Carey thinks him worthy of 
her heroine, who shall object? If he had lived in Sir Arthur Helps’s 
“Lake-City,”? he would have found a way out of his difficulties by 
taking to himself a “ beauty-wife ” and a “ sense-wife”’ (or whatever 
these ladies were called). Being an Englishman, he was not a little 
perplexed. Sir John. By the Author of “Anne Dysart.’’ 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—-Sir John is a very proud and somewhat foolish 
old baronet, who, not having a son, is very anxious that the title and 
the estates should go together. This purpcese supplies the reasou 
why his name figures as the title of the story, and furnishes the very 








slender thread of interest which belongs to it. The family pride of 
the Lavingtons is a little caricatured, not in its intensity (for the 
reality is often beyond description), but in its manifestation. 
Otherwise, the pictures of life are naturally 7drawn. The best 
character, perhaps, is the parson, George Stanmore, with his shallow 
sentiment. It is only by degrees that we find him out, and can quite 
understand how Jennie was deceived in him.——Little Miss Primrose. 
By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” &c. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Again 
the very slenderest thread of story is made to supply, or at least 
keep together, the material of a novel of the conventional length. 
A clergyman’s daughter loves and is loved by a young gentle- 
man who has come back from New Zealand, and obtained a good 
position as a land agent. A designing young woman comes between 
them, and palms off on the lady a lying tale of how her lover has 
been long engaged to be married. “ Miss Primrose’’ finally inter- 
venes as Providence; the deserving people are married happily, and 
the intriguer is left in the possession of a doubtful blessing, in the 
foolish and extravagant baronet whom she entraps into marriage. 
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meant), are elegant extracts, taken from the same page. The Love 
of his Life. By Cosmo Cumming. 3 vols. (Moxon, Saunders, and 
Co.)—Mr. Cumming’s book seems to be translated from some other 
language, which, from the scene of the story, we may conjecture to 
be Celtic. How else are we to account for such a passage as this :— 
“The vivid darts of flame flew far and near, and the lone valley 
spoke the wild language of the thickening thunder-claps, whose 
ominous fury burst the gates of floods, and tore the rain, a drowning 
deluge, down ?”’ Is it by a too close adherence to Celtic idiom that 
we hear of “irate ejected bolts of flame thrust earthwards in the 
whirling haste of heaven’s hurrying merriment ?’’? When our wonder 
at these eccentricities was exhausted, we found the book unreadable 
to the last degree. 


Word, Work, and Will. Collected Papers, by W. Thompson, D.D., 
Archbishop of York. (Murray.)—Under this title, the Archbishop 
of York has gathered together a number of essays and speeches. 
More than a third of the volume is occupied with a reprint of the 
prefatory essay prefixed to the Synoptic Gospels in the “ Speaker’s 
Commentary,’’ a well-written and judicious composition, representing 
very well liberally inclined orthodoxy. ‘The Death of Christ” 
states a view of the Atonement which will not be acceptable to any 
who demand that any exposition of this doctrine must commend 
itself to the instinct of righteousness in man, if it is to be really 
believed. Then follow five lectures, on “The Worth of Life,” 
“ Design in Nature,’’ “Sports and Pastimes,” “Emotion in Preach- 
ing,” “Defects in Missionary Work,” vigorously expressed, and for 
the most part really admirable for their sound sense and right feel- 
ing. The style of the address delivered to the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution, and entitled, “The Limits of Philosophical 
Inquiry,” : 

The Educational Year-Book for 1880 (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) 
shows a marked advance in arrangement upon its predecessor. A 
good deal of criticism, not always favourable, was bestowed upon 
this work, and has been received, we are glad to observe, with the hap- 
piest result. Education in England, not primary, is in a somewhat 
chaotic condition, and it tasks all a writer’s knowledge to present his 
account of it in an orderly shape. The editor has surmounted this 
difficulty with most creditable success. He gives, in their order, 
descriptions of “The Universities,’ “The Higher Colleges,’’ and 
“English Colleges and Schools for Young Men and Boys,” this 
last being subdivided into ‘‘A—The Nine Great Public Schools 
of the Public Schools Commission; ‘B— Other Upper-class 
Schools, chiefly Proprietary ;’ ‘C—London Companies’ Schools 
for Boys; “D—Grammar and Cathedral Schools ;” ‘ E—Middle- 
class and County Schools; “F— Denominational Schools 
for Boys;” “G—Special Foundations for Sons of Professional 
Men.” Then follow sections dealing with “Irish Intermediate 
Schools,’ “Scottish Secondary Schools,’ “Female Education,” 
“ Examinations,” “ Professional and Scientific Education,” ‘ Associa- 
tions.” This, we take it, is about as good an arrangement as could 
be made, it being understood that the precedence of place does not 
imply superiority of merit. B and C, for instance, come before D, 
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but there are several schools in the D list which are much superior, 
in every way, to some in the B and C lists. The detailed information 
about a particular school was very carefully collected in the first 
edition, and has been still further improved in the second. Messrs. 
Cassell and their editor may be congratulated on having produced a 
really satisfactory handbook. 

Magnum Bonum. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 
—Miss Yonge sometimes writes in a way that somewhat tries the 
patience of an over-worked reviewer. There are some books—very 
few, it must be owned—of which one reads every word, and regards 
with regret the diminishing number of pages that remain. Miss 
Yonge has sometimes risen to this height. Such was the “ Heir of 
Redelyffe,” and such “The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest.” There are 
other books which are readable enough, when it is permitted to skip. 
But in Magnum Bonum we have not found it easy to skip, nor always 
pleasant to read straight on. We cannot help thinking that this is 
because she has not taken pains enough. She has written up to a 
very high mark indeed, and can do it still; but then, it is impos- 
sible to fill a shelf every two or three years with fiction, history, and 
divinity, and still to keep all the quality. It is a curious proof of the 
haste with which the book has been written, that Dr. Demetrius 
Obermann talks good English on p. 555, but on p. 644 discourses in 
this style :—‘“ I meant nothing violent. Zat is for you English mili- 
tary, whose veapon is zie horsevhip.” Nor, to our thinking, has the 
Magnum Bonum,” the scientific secret, which is somehow to be the 
central interest of the story, satisfactorily dealt with,—in fact, it 
might be removed without loss, even with advantage. For all that, 
we can recommend the story to our readers. As usual, Miss Yonge’s 
characters really live. They interest us, even when their doings and 
sayings are of the most ordinary kind. ‘“ Mother Carey” is an ad- 
mirable sketch, with her rebellion against the conventions that sur- 
round her, especially as they are typified in her sister-in-law. Janet, 
a young lady of the present day, is another specially well-drawn 
character. 

Adventures in Many Lands. By Parker Gillmore. (Marcus Ward.) 
—Mr. Gillmore amply justifies his nom de plume of “ Ubique.” He 
takes his readers pretty well all round the world, beginning at home 
in England, and taking them by way of Gibraltar, North Africa, India, 
China, and Japan, to America. Everywhere he has something 
amusing or exciting to tell them, and does it in a sufficiently 
unassuming and modest way. If he had retrenched one or two quite 
unnecessary accounts of drinking-bouts, we should have had nothing 
but praise to give to this volume. , 


Donna Quiaote. By Justin McCarthy. 3 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Though Donna Quizote is scarcely equal to “ Miss Misan- 
thrope,’’ it is still a good novel. The heroine is left a widow under 
very romantic circumstances, and devotes herself to making people 
happy, a pursuit in which she attains a very doubtful success. The 
plot of the story is of the very slightest kind, but it is excellently 
told. All the characters are vigorously drawn, and even the villain, 
on whom most writers are satisfied with spending but the least pos- 
sible pains, is a really natural and possible personage. But though 
the plot goes for little, the purpose of the story is very plain, and set 
forth with unmistakable distinctness. Mr. McCarthy is no friend to 
“emancipated women.’ The whole of the heroine’s career is a satire 
onthem. And they are directly, though delicately, attacked in the 
description of the Society of which Claudia Lemuel, the Pessimist, 
is one of the shining lights. The description of the meeting at 
Claudia’s chambers is excellent; we do not know which of the fair 
philosophers to admire the most, unless it is the young lady who held 
that “man is the imperfect, or lower, or unfinished animal, and is 
destined to pass away altogether.’”? Asa minor criticism, we may sug- 
gest that Mr. Lefussis developes in a very surprising way,—he is 
introduced to us as half-rogue, half-lunatic, but ends by being a man 
of fair sense ; and that the word “ fey,’’ in Scotch dialect, does not 
indicate low, but unnaturally high spirits. 

Guienne: Notes of an Autumn Tour. By Algernon Taylor. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr. Taylor took up his quarters 
at a convent of the Premonstrant Order, in a corner of 
Guienne; nor is there anything more interesting and more pic- 
turesque, in his very pleasing descriptions of men and things, than 
the pages which he devotes to describing this institution and its 
inmates. They suggest a very strong wish to become a temporary, 
if not a permanent inmate, of so calm, so cultured a retreat. Not 
that the saintly society has not its little failings, which the writer 
touches with much good-taste and good-humour; but the impres- 
sion, on the whole, is that of a very contented and happy life. The 
architecture of the convent church, as of other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, is well described, and there are some very pleasing sketches 
of scenery. 

St. Nicholas’ Eve, and other Tales. By Mary C. Rowsell. (Griffith 
and Farrar.)—This first tale, which gives a title to the volume, is a 
charming little love-story, of which we shall not spoil the interest 
by revealing the novel and well-conceived incident which brings 








matters to a satisfactory conclusion. The scene of “ Heatherwold 
Hall,”’ the second tale, is laid in a country-house, at the end of the 
seventeenth century. Here, it strikes us, the writer is far more 
conventional, and, as a result, less successful. The other four stories 
are of a fair average merit, and altogether make up a pleasing 
volume, though St. Nicholas’s Eve is very much the best. 

We have received a treatise which will be useful to the class of 
students for whom it is intended,—An Introduction to Form and 
Instrumentation, for the Use of Beginners in Composition. By W. A. 
Barret, Mus. B. (Rivingtons.) 
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experience in Accounts and slight knowledge of 
Mechanics. —Appiy to “ PARTNER,” care of THEO- 
BALD BROTHERS and MIALL, Accountants, 
23 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 

Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 

Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR G 


IRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 

—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS :—Two of £60; Two 

of £50; Twoof £30; Two of £20.—Examination in 

July. Candidates residing in England may be 

examined in London.—For particulars, apply to 
the HEAD MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


Cy PREPARATION for the 























PUBLIC SOHOOLS.—SANDROYD HOUSE, 
pear Esher, Surrey. The Rev. L. H. WELLESLEY- 
WESLEY, assisted by Rev. F. B. FIRMAN, M.A. 
late Senior Olassical Assistant-Master at Elstree 

hool), and E. J. ALLEN, B.A., Oxon.—Terms, £80 
to £110. Number of boys, about 20. 


OUTH of FRANCE.—To be Let or 
Sold, Furnished or Unfurnished, the Uhateau of 
Lagouardére, near Salies, Orthez, and railway be- 
tween Pau and Bayonne. Admirable situation. 
Every comfort and convenience. 100 acres of land 
can be had with it if wanted. Terms, very moderate. 
—Address, Mme. SERY, 74 Rue Castelnau, Pau, B.P., 
France; or Messrs. PATTISON, WIGG, and CO., 11 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and O0O., Limited, Royal 
Trish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
% Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 











= E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 
BEING ENGRAVED BY T. 0. BARLOW, A.R.A. 
Artist’s Proofs... <a will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 


Proofs before Letters ... aus = sa5 Do. Four do. 

Proofs upon India Paper+ .., aes a Do. Two do. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES ARE NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, 
LONDON on OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES. 

LIVERPOOL EXUVUHANGE ART GALLERY. 


MANCHESTER... 14 EXCHANGE STREET. 





{ 
LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
nutritious.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- 
valids.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- | 
FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” FO Oo D 
a ea easel Ee ops for | 
mother’s mil eave’s Food may be con- 
FOR jeniiosiy recommended FOR 


Recommended Fa Faculty gener- 
ally. 


INFANTS AND 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE OREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 











INVALIDS. 





KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 








COLLINSON & LOCK’S CURTAIN STUFFS. 





COTTON, WOOL, 


AND SILK DAMASKS, 


TAPESTRIES AND BROCADES, 


PURE 


DYES, BEST MATERIALS, and ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


FROM 4s. 6d. PER YARD, WIDE WIDTH. 


CHINTZES, from 1s. per yard. 


Original Designs and Reproductions of Old Prints. 


HOLLAND for BLINDS, with Pattern printed on both sides, from 1s. 3d. per yard. 





109 FLEET STREET, and 3 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. — 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

lated Funds £3,066,214 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 

free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





T OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIME, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MopDERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 

YEARS’ STANDING. . 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 

39 OXFORD STREET, W., &., &c. 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- 

TURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make only. 

Iron Bedsteads for Servants ...from 10s 6d to 19s 0d. 
14s 6d ,, 23s 6d. 
23s Od ,, 100s Od. 





All Brass ia vo os op ©6628 0d 5, 315s Od. 
Iron & Brass Half-Tester Bed- 

IEE inne nescscoknodcrssancwonshiceans » 343 0d ,, 330s Od. 

EDDING of Guaranteed Quality Made 


on the Premises. 


FOR BEDSTEADS.— Wide 3 ft 4ft. Gin. 5 ft. 
Palliasses, Best Straw ......... 830d 10s0d 13s 4d, 
Mattresses, Cocoa Fibre ...... 13s9d 203s0d 22s 0d, 

— Good Coloured Wool l4s6d 21s0d 23s 0d, 
— Best Brown Wool...... 23s0d 3336d 37s 0d 
— Good Serviceable Hair 29s0d 42s0d 47s 6d 
— Good Horse-Hair ...... 4030d 58s0d 65s 0d 
— Superior ,, 0 2 wn. 6ls 0d 9230d 104s 0d 
German Springs.................. 42s 0d 57s0d 63s 0d. 
German Springs, bair stuffing 65s 0d 87s6d 95s 0d. 


Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Blankets, Sheets, 
Quilts, &c. 


‘\URNITURE for BED-ROOMS, DINING 
and DRAWING-ROOMS, comprising every 
article for House Furnishing. 


fence S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, post free. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A choice prepared Cocoa. 
‘*A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard. fil 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; Double Truss. 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
78 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & i < caaamaat 228 Piccadilly, 
ondon. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Rheumatism and rheumatic gout 

are the most dreaded of all diseases, because their 
victims know that they are safe at no season, and at 
no age secure. Holloway's Ointment, after fomenta- 
tion of the painful parts, gives greater relief than any 
other application; but it must be diligently used,to 
obtain this desirable result. It has been highly com - 
mended by rheumatic subjects of all ages and of both 
sexes, for rendering their attacks less frequent and 
less vigorous, and for repressing the sour perspira- 
tions and soothing the nerves. In many cases, 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills have proved the 
greatest blessings in removing rheumatism and rheu- 
matic gout, which had assailed persons previously 
and at the prime of life. 


FRY’S 
COCOA 


FRY’S 
COCOA 














PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL, JAN, 27, 1877.] 

My D#AR S1R,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTORIWS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








‘FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
ESTABLISHED D N iv 9 A.D. 1700. 


A . WI e 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. Paprer-MAcHE TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s, 
ELEctTRO Forks—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 248 to 66s. | ELecrro Tea AND CoFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24, 
ELEcTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BronzeEpD TEA AND Correr URNS. 
Disx Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | Etectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 


Fenprers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6, Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. Ciocks—English, French, and American. 
BrepsTEApS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. KitcHen Utensits—Copper, Tin, and Trou, 


KircHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Stroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &, 
GASELIERS—2-light, 16s ; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 63. GaRDEN Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c, 
Gas CooKING-Stoves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14, | Hor-waTerR Firrines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PARIS at the 
Bureau of the REGIE,GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-0z, and 2-0z. Packets, at 
the rate of 12 fran‘cs per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.BS., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


“PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 














BEST 


BIRD’S EYE 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


. Of Royal 
Vols. il. at nd L lV. ._% wove 
Completing the Work. 


Conversations with Distin- 
GUISHED PERSONS DURING the SECOND 
EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late NASSAU 
W. SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s 

“ eaders may not unreasonably prefer the 

Prior - literary merit of Mr. Senior’s ‘ Conver- 

sations’ to their historical interest; but it is im- 

possible to insert extracts of such length as to repre- 

sent the spirit, the finish, and the variety of a book 
hich is throughout entertaining and instructive."— 

Saturday Review. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1880. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 49th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 








ANDOLPH, Author of * Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 
of “ RACHEL’S SECRET,” &c. 3 vols. 
*© 4 novel of a very high order.”’—Court Journal. 


Young Lord Penrith. By the 
Autor of ‘‘ LADY FLAVIA,” &c. 3 vols. 
«An interesting and well-told story.”—Post¢. 


In the Sweet Spring-Time. By 
Mrs. MAcQvorp, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A delightful and refreshing book.”—Post. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SECOND EDITION. 8 vols. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza 
Durrus HARDY. 3 vols, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON, 


OXFORD ST., 
w. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


lanes CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 
MYSTERIES OF ADMINISTRATION IN TURKEY. 





A SEQUEL TO “THE PEDIGREE OF MAN.” By Dr. 
Radcliffe. 
THE DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. By Walter R. 


Cassels, 

THE PILLAR OF PRAISE. By Emily Pfeiffer. 

BUREAUCRACY AND ITS OPERATION IN GERMANY. By 
Professor von Schulte. 

THE VERNACULAR PRESS OF INDIA. By Roper Leth- 
bridge. 

HELLENIC AND CHRISTIAN VIEWS OF BEAUTY. By 
the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 

MINISTERIAL MISSTATEMENTS ON THE AFGHAN 
QUESTION. By the Duke of Argyll. 

CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
MARCH, 1880. No. 603, New Series, CX XIII. 

Price 2s 6d. 

Edited by Principal TULLOCH. 
CONTENTS. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. Ry R. D. 
Blackmore. Chap. 31. Tactics of Attack—32. 
Cordial Enjoyment.—33. Bearded in his Den.—34. 
The Dove-cot. 

FREE-TRADE PRINCIPLES AND TAXATION. 
tenant-Colonel Romilly. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF A WRITTEN GREEK LITERATURE. 
By Professor F. A. Paley, 

BurTON’s ‘‘ REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE.” By the Editor. 

‘RUSSIA BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR.” By O. K. 

THOMAS HENRY BUCKLE. 

IrtSsH LAND REFORM. FROM AN IRISH POINT OF VIEW. 
By J. C. McCoan. 

AMONG FRENCH FRIENDS IN BuRGUNDY: DION. By 
Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 

THE CrooKIT MeG: A STORY OF THE YEAR ONE. 
(Continued.) By Shirley. 

THE COMING ELECTION. 

London: LONGMANS and Oo. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 
for MARCH, 1880, price 2s 6d. 

ENGLAND AS A NAVAL PowkgR. By Sir Robert Spencer 
Robinson. 

THE COMMON SENSE OF HOME-RULE. 
McCarthy, M.P. 

SHAM ADMIRATION IN LITERATURE. By James Payn. 

NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS IN THE FIELD. By 
Viscount Melgund. 

THE NEXT REFORM BILL. By Henry Faweett, M.P. 

BURNS AND BERANGER. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 

THE Proper USE FOR THE CITY CHURCHES. ByO. 
Kegan Paul. 

IrtsH LAND AGITATION. By the Knight of Kerry. 

Gop AND Nature. By the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

REASONS FOR DoUBT IN THE CHURCH OF ROME: A 
es. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Redes- 

ale. 

RECENT SCIENCE (supervised by Professor Huxley). 

ENGLAND AND Russia. By the Right Hon. W. E 
Gladstone, M.P. 

C, KEGAN PAUL and Co,, London. 


By Lieu- 





By Justin 








VERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 
writing.”"—Pall Mall Gazette,——** Decidedly not 
every-day work.” —Fun. “ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”"—Spectator. Cloth, 3s ; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘S°*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


S healestaaedied PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTHD BY 
|WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


| Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


| Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
} Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 




















BROOK’S 


SEWING 


COTTONS. 





LIST OF AWARDS. 


PATENT GLACE THREAD.| Gola Meaai, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


CROCHET AND TATTING ONLY Prizk MEDAL, London, 1851. | 


Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 


COTTON, 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World, 








EMBROIDERY COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








NEW WORK by'PRINCIPAL DAWSON, of Montreal. 
Next week, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 7s 6d. 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVES, An Attempt to Illustrate 
the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men 
in Europe by those of the American Races, By 
J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S, 


By the sama AUTHOR.—New Edition (the Sixth), 
with 20 Illustrations, price 7s 6d, 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 


“A very able and interesting sketch of geological 
science.’’—Spectator. 


M. DE PRESSENSE on HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. By 
E, DB PRessENSE£, D.D. 

“This very exquisite and interesting gallery of re- 
presentative portraiture is worthy of the illustrious 
author of ‘The Life and Work of Jesus Christ.’"— 
Literary Churchman, 

“ An interesting volume, The sketch of M. Thiers 
is too laudatory, but the others are mostly excellent, 
There is a singularly sympathetic account of Robertson 
of Brighton, That of Monod will seem to English 
readers the most novel. The book is excellently 
translated,”—Atheneum, 


Edited by Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 
The CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The MARCH NUMBER, price Is, contains :— 

Cabinet Portrait of the Rev. Principal Newth, D.D., 
with a Biographical Sketch.—The Pastor. By the 
Edit or —Paul's Friends at Rome. By Rev. A. 
Ma ckennal. — Bishop Wilberforce. — Our Colleges. 
By Rev. Thomas Green.—Raphael. By Rey. W. M. 
Sta tham.—Below the Liberal Gangway. 1. A 
Cowen .—The Early Years of the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment. 


Edited by Rev. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 


The EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE: 
The MARCH NUMBER, price 6d, contains :— 

Saintliness. By Rev. Henry Allon, D.D.—Aquils 
and Priscilla. By Rev. G. B. Johnson.—Noctes Theo- 
logice.—Mr. John Stuart Mill on Nature. By Rev. 
Enoch Mellor, D.D.—The Tower of London: its 
Associations and Lessons. By Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens. 
—Francis De Sales. By Rev. Professor Gibb, M.A.— 
Poetry : God’s Comfortings. By E. C.—Selections from 
the Correspondence of Appollos Howard. By the 
Editor.—Literary Notices.—Portrait of the Rev. J. 
Culross, D.D., of Glasgow. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


London : 





Now ready, price 12s 6d, Second Edition. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCES, viewed 
in Relation to Modern Thought. (The Bampton 
Lectures for 1877.) 

By the Rev. C. A. Row, Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

“ The fullest and most able exposition we have yet 
seen of the Apologetic Theology of this age."—Church 
Quarterly Review, 

‘“‘The book has elements which must prove of per- 
manent value to the cause to which Prebendary Row, 
before he was Bampton Lecturer, has rendered signal 
and excellent service.”"—Guardian. 


By the Same Author, post 8vo, price 12s. 


The SUPERNATURAL in the NEW 
TESTAMENT, Possible, Credible, and Historical; or, 
an Examination of the Validity of some Recent Objec- 
tions against Christianity as a Divine Revelation. 


In the press, New and Revised Edition. 

The JESUS of the EVANGELISTS: 
his Historical Character Vindicated, or, an Examin- 
ation of the Internal Evidence for Our Lord’s Divine 
Mission. By the Rev. O. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's. 


London: F. NoRGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, Second Thousand, price 1s. 
To be had of all Booksellers’,and at Smith and 
Weight’s Bookstalls. 
IR EDWARD MORTIMER’S 
REVENGE: an Exeiting Story Retold. By 
RanvuLpH FAIRFAX. 
Published by DARLING and Son, 35 Eastcheap. E. 


Price 38 6d. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
ETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, 
selected from the best Authors, for the use of 
English Students, to facilitate the practice of trans- 
lating from English into French. With Notes. By 
G. A. NEVEU. 
Also, price 3s 6d, A KEY to the ABOVE. 
London: F. NorgAT#, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

: tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropsrt G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street. 
EW PROTESTANT CHURCH, 
WESTPHALIA.—See the BUILDER (4d; by 
post, 44d), for View, Plan, and Reredos—IlJustrations 
of House Architecture—Leighton’s New Mural Paint- 
ing—Barry’s Lectures — British Earthworks, with 
Illustrations—Fine-Art Institution, Glasgow—Carlisle 
Refectory—On Portland Cement—Education of the 
Workman, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





On March 16th, with Three Portraits, a Facsimile, and an Index, 
demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME 


OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME- 
KEEPER AT HOME.” 


In a few days, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


HODGE and his MASTERS. By Richard 


JerFeERiEs, Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


MARY BROWNE. By L. E. Wilton. 


3 vols. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By W. E. 


Norris, Author of “ Heaps of Money.” 3 vols. 


GREENE FERNE FARM. By Richard 


Jerreries, Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE EARTH: 


Being an Interpretation of the Laws of God in Nature, 
BY WHICH THE EARTH AND ITS ORGANIC LIFE HAVE BEEN 
DERIVED FROM THE SUN BY A PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
are the best Timekeepers in the World. 
—_— AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 

















] EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
= AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
BREDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases. Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
AMERICAN 


|S et W. BEDFORD, Agent for the 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(l) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a systematical parochial organisa- 
tion, for both Christians and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are 
responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from the 
Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be g ly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Mirster Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (of the Delhi Mission), 
§.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


RECENT POETRY. 


POEMS SELECTED from PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
a bod Lapy —- bio Preface by RicHARD GARNETT. Printed 
on hand-made paper, with a Miniature Frontispiece. i i 
parchment antique, price 6s ; vellum, 7s 6d. oe eee ‘me 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into English Verse by 


Avia. Feap. 4to, cloth, price 15s, 


SONNETS and §S i i 
Edition, Eaodeeae —— PO es Me eer. A New 


“Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets are, to our mind, among the fi i 
Pook 2 ig the finest in the language,”— 











MONMOUTH; a Drama, of which the Outline is Historical, 
a by permission, to Mr. Henry Irvine. Small crown 8yo, cloth, 
price 5s. 





A FEW LYRICS. By an Amateur. 


Small crown 
cloth, price 2s, 8¥0, 





The LEGEND of ALLANDALE, and other Poems, 


FELrx MorTerrA. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


ALIFE’S IDYLLS. ByHugh Conway. Small crown 8vo 
cloth, price 3s 6d. : 
“Mr. Conway sings with feeling and simplicity ; he has a command of a variet 
4 em and he is seldom, if ever, false in his imagery or diction.”—Pall Malt 
azette, 


By 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 245 (for MARCH), price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 16-18, 

= THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN WATER-COLOURS. By Walter 
Severn, 

THE PENAL SERVITUDE COMMISSION. 

STANZAS ON SHELLEY. By F. W. H. Myers. 

WHERE DID EDWARD THE SECOND DIE? By J. Theodore Bent. 

BrisHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. A. Simcox. 

“THe DIVINE Lirg” AND “THE PERFECT DEATH.” 
Westminster. 

SMALL FARMERS THEIR OWN LANDLORDS. By John Mackay. 

CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. By M. Laing Meason. 





By the Dean of 


SP NASrM we 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
MARCH. 


CoPpYyriIGHT. By Matthew Arnolc. 

SAMUEL WILBBRFORCE. By Lorc| Houghton. 

TURKISH FALLACIES AND BRITISH Facts. By L. H. Courtney, M.P. 
BEETHOVEN. By H. H. Statham. 

THE IRISH IN ENGLAND. By J. O'Connor Power, N.P. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF GREBK SCULPTURE. <i. By W. H. Pater. 
AFGHANISTAN. By Frederic Harrison. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIKS. 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 243. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for MARCH, 


With Illustrations by GEORGE pU MAURIER aud W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 
WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an Illustration.) Chaps, 26-28. 
THE STORY OF THE ** MERCHANT OF VENICE.” By James Spedding. 
Visions. From the Russian of Ivan Tourguéneff. 
TAS PHILOSOPHY OF DRAWING-ROOMS. 
YOsHIDA-TORAJIRO. 
LOVE THE BBTRAYER. 
FARMERS AND FARMS. 
MADEMOISELLB DE MERSAC, 
(clusion. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


(With an Illustration.) Chaps. 36-39 (Con- 





Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for MARCH. 
The Restoration Movement. By W.| Diving. 


Chambers. 

Animals I have Known and Loved. 

The Irish Revenue Police Inspector's 
Dream. 

Domestic Harmony. 

Eccentric Returns. 

Luggage Management. 

Victor Jacquemont, the French Natu- 
ralist. 

Strange Recovery of Lost Articles. 

A Cumberland Legend. 


[4 
The Story of a Photograph. 
An Old Kentish Town. 
Tales of the Telegraph. 

Recent Improvements in Photography. 
A Lady's Trip to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. By “ W.C” 
Curious Story of a Dove, 
Recollections of an 

Manager. 
Arcachon as & Health-Resort, 
Destruction of Birds of Prey. 
Look to your Eating. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Centenarianism. Four Poetical Pieces, 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. Curistre Murray, Chapters VI.—IX. 
W. and R. CHamBers, London and Edinburgh. 


Vj INTER RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY'’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
The Arrangements for HEATING-and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise havo had 
to go abroad. 


Equestriaw 








HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS, 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 
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PROFESSOR SAYCE’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, price 25s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. ARCHIBALD HENRY SAYCE, 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford. 


ve a systematic account of the Science of Languages, its nature, 
: - onemth eS stan, which shall be at the same time as thorough and ex- 
ate as our present knowledge and materials allow. The methods and theories 
— underlie the work are those set forth in the Author's “ Principles of Com- 
varative Philology,” and which have been accepted by leading authorities on the 
subject. 


Cc. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





ENGLISH POLITICS SINCE 1815. 


\ GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


By WILLIAM CORY. 
PART I.—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








“A really great work.”—The BIsHoP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL, 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE: 


A Verification by Free Use of Science. 
By the Rev. J. W. REYNOLDS, 
President of Sion College and Vicar of St. Stephen's, Spitalflelds. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, price lis. 


The Times says :—* We have only to add that this volume is prefaced by an 
admirable table of contents, and completed by a copious index, which both whet 
the reader's appetite and assist his digestion. We have no hesitation in saying 
that he will gain both moral and intellectual strength from its perusal,” 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE LAST SIX YEARS. 


ENGLAND UNDER LORD 
BEACONSFIELD: 


The Political History of Six Years from the End of 1873 
to January, 1880. 
By P. W. CLAYDEN. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 


This book tells the story of the foreign and colonial policy and the domestic 
doings of the Government, and the movements and proposals of the Oppo sition. 
It is a picture of the whole political life of the country for the past six years. 
The author in the Preface expresses the hope that, in addition to the permanent 
uses of a careful contemporary study of the times, the book will have special 
valne in view of the General Election to those “ who would wish, before pro- 
nouncing their verdict on the men and measures of the past six years, to refresh 
their own recollections by reference to authentic documents.” The sources of 
all the information are carefully noted, and, adds the author, “I have at least 
given the reader every opportunity of testing the fullness and accuracy of the 
premisses from which my conclusions are drawn.” 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


F RE E L AND. 


By ARTHUR ARNOLD, 
Author of ‘Social Politics,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The Scotsman says :—"* He has given in the course of this book a great deal of 
information in reference to land questions, and has brought into bold relief 
suggestions as to Jand legislation which will have, 800 ner or later, to receive the 
close attention of every one.” 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


LoxDoN LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
Tooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications, 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, on the recom- 
Mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments, 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


OLYTECHNIC.—MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in EIGHT 
TABLEAUX VIVANTS.—The descriptive poem recited by Miss ALICE 
BURNELLE, the Vocal Music under the direction of Mr. Stedman, at 3.30 and 
8.30.—Edison’s loud-speaking Telephone, &c., by Mr. Daniel, 10.30.—The Zulu 
War, 11.0.—London, 11.80 and 8.0.—The Electric Light, 120.—Popular Optical 
Lecture, 230.—Phenomena of Light and the Ghost, 7, by Mr. King.—Instrumental 
Concert by the Pagei Family, 3.0 and 6.30.—Views of the Tay Bridge (as it was 
and as it is) 3.0 and 8.30.—Admission, ls. Reserved seats, 2s, 1s, and 6d. Open, 
10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 6 till 10. 














MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for March, 


1880. No. DCCLXXIII., price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

AN AMERICAN STATESMAN ON IRISH ATROCITIES. 
Peep ® nav IN QUEENSLAND.—Part IV. 

HE NORTH-EAST PAssaGe,—Narrative of Lieutenant Palander, Comman: 

of the ‘ Vega.” (With Map.) : nes 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME.—Part XII. 
CONVIVIALITY,. a 
THE AFFGHAN WAR.—Passages from the Note-Book of a Staff Officer. 
METTERNICH. 
THB OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 





A HISTORY OF 


The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By John 


HILL Burton, D.C.L., Histriogra; her-Royal for Scotland; Author of a 
“ History of Scotland,’ &c. In 3 vo:s. 8vo, 363. 


“Dr. Burton's ‘ History of Qneen Anne's Reign ' is not merely exact and care- 
ful. It is eminently interesting, and we venture to think it will prove one of the 
most popular books of the season....... If readers can figure to themselves a grave 
and stately history written by the ‘ Book-hunter’ in his best vein—a history that 
is dignitied without being dull, lively without being shallow, eloquent without 
trick or mannerism, and when occasion serves, lit up by twinkles of quiet humour 
that never come amiss and never offend the most severe good-taste—they will 
present to themselves a just idea of the meritorious work now under review. Of 
its other than merely popular aspects, it would be difficult to speak too highly.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“A work of great value....... The question of the Union naturally occupies & 
large space in Mr, Burton's book, and its treatment is marked by a fullness of 
knowledge to which, probably, no other writer of the present day could pretend.”* 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A New and Enlarged Edition, being the Fourth. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 


from the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Selected by ALEXANDER MAIN. 
Containing Extracts from “Daniel Deronda” and “ Theophrastus Such.” 
Feap. 8vo, gilt cloth, 6s, (This day. 


WHAT I SAW in KAFFIR-LAND. By Sir 


STEPHEN LAKEMAN (MAZHAR PACHA). 1 vol., post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The ART of POETRY of HORACE. Free 
and Explanatory Translations in Prose and Verse. By the Very Rev. 
a Bagot, D.D. Third Edition, Revised, printed on papier vergé, square 

vO, 58. 


LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. By the 


Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “ Neighbours and 
Friends,” ‘‘ Janie,” “* Mdlle. d'Estanville,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“From no other available source could a better insight into German home life, 
as at present existing, be derived than from this very delightful volume."—Bell's 
Messenger. 


A DREAMER. By Katharine Wylde. In 


3 vols. post 8vo. [Early in March. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. Fourth Edition, 10s 6d. 


The RAJAH of SARAWAK. 
LIFE of SIR JAMES BROOKE. From his 


Personal Papers and Correspondence. By SPENSER St. JOBN, F.R.G.S., 
formerly Secretary to the Rajah; now H.M.'s Minister Resident to the Re- 
public of Peru; Author of “Life in the Forests of the Far East.” With Por- 
traitanda Map, Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY. For the 


Use of Students, With a General Introduction on the Principles of Palewon. 
tology. By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., &c., Professor of Natural 
History in the University of St. Andrews, New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 
with 722 Illustrations, £2 2s. 


“It is certainly the best book of its kind for the use of students, and for the 
general reader, which we possess.”—Geological Magazi: 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. By Robert 


Fiint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The ROMAN BREVIARY: Reformed by 


Order of the HOLY (ECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF TRENT; Published by Order of 
Pops ST. Pius V.; and Revised by CLEMENT VIII. and UrBAN VIII. ; together 
with the Offices since granted. Translated out of Latin into English by JOHN,. 
MARQUESS OF BuTE, K.f. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, edges uncut. 
Price Two Guineas. 


A BALLAD BOOK. By Charles Kirkpatrick 


SHARPE, Esq. M.DCCU.XXIII. Reprinted with Notes and Ballads from the 
Unpublished MSS. of CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPS, Esq., and Sir WALTER 
Scott, Bart. Edited by the late Davip LaiINnG, LL.D. Post 8vo, printed on 
hand-made paper. (Zarly in March. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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EDUCATIOINAL WORKS. 
By T. D. HALL, M.A, 


Fellow of University College, London. 





The Following are Now Ready. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. With Historical Introduction, 
Copious Exercises, and Appendices. By WM. 
Smith, D.C.L., and T. D. Hatt, M.A. Sixth 
Edition. 256 pp. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

“The present manual is likely to be at once adopted 
in many schools. The rules are simple, and the ex- 
planations, though brief, are always clear. A special 
ebaracteristic is the great number of examples, a 
slight sketch of English Philology, and a chapter on 
Prosody. There is at the end a good selection of 
Exercises.”"—Lducational Times. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With 84 Exer- 
cises and Questions. Founded on the above work. 
By T. D. Hatt, M.A. Fourth Edition. 76 pp. 
16mo, 1s. 

This work aims at the very clearest and simplest 
statement possible of the first principles of English 
Grammar. It is designed for the use of children of 
all classes, from about eight to twelve years of age. 

“We doubt whether any grammar of equal size 
could give an introduction to the English language 
more clear, concise, and full than this does.”—Watch- 
man, 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION. With Copious Illustrations and Practical 
Exercises. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 210 pp. 12mo, 
3s 6d. 

This Manual has been prepared in order to supply 
a want very generally felt, namely, that of a really 
serviceable class-book of English composition. The 
Exercises have been arranged in a strictly systematic 
progression, from the construction of simple sentences 
to the treatment of really difficult subjects. Constant 
reference is made to the “School Manual of English 
Grammar,” to which the present work may be re- 
garded as a Supplement.—TZhe Preface. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
Comprising a full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, 
and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. With 
ample and varied Practice of the easiest kind, 
Both old and new order of Cases given. By T. D. 
HALL, M.A. 224 pp., 16mo, 2s. 

The speciality of this book lies in its presenting a 
great variety of vivd voce work for class-room practice, 
designed to render the young beginner thoroughly 
familiar with the use of the Grammatical forms. 

“This work answers thoroughly to its title. The 
explanations are very clear and very full, indeed a 
method superior to anything of the kind we have 
seen.” — Watchman. 


The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
For the use of Colleges and the Upper Forms in 
Schools. By WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, 
M.A. Ninth Edition. 406 pp. Post 8vo, 6s. 


A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. 
For the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged 
from the above Work. Fifteenth Edition. 220 pp. 
12mo, 3s 6d. 


ACOPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY, for the Higher Forms. 
By Wm. Situ, D.C.L., and T. D. HAL, M.A. 
Third Edition. 964 pp. Medium 8vyo, 21s. 

Great pains have been taken in classifying the dif- 
ferent senses of the English words, so as to enable the 
student readily to find what he wants. The leading 
meanings of the English words are marked by black 
Roman numerals, a brief definition being in all such 
cases added in italics. The work is thus, toa large 
extent, a Dictionary of the English language proper, 
as well as an English-Latin Dictionary. 

“ An English-Latin Dictionary worthy of the scholar- 
ship of our age and country. It will take absolutely 
the first rank, and be the standard English-Latin Dic- 
tionary as long as either tongue endures. The work 
is, to a large extent, a dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, as well as an English-Latin Dictionary.”"— 
English Churchman. 


A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY, for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged 
from the above work. Eighth Edition. 720 pp. 
Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Demy 8v0, pp. xii.-350, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s, 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND. 
Chapters on Madagascar. 


By the Rey. JAS. SIBREE, Jun., of the London Missionary Society, 
‘ Author of “Madagascar and its People,” &c. 


** Perhaps there is no country of similar capabilities, extent, and picturesqueness, of whic 
little as of Madagascar. Mr. Sibree has been fortunate in’ his subject, and apes us & bet on toeteergy 
of curious information.,,...[There are exhaustive chapters on the races, languages, religion, an it 
of the island.” —The Times. a iti ” sheieteieieneaes 
“There has been no such comprehensive account of Madagascar and its people, in all thei 
aspects, as the present.’’—Saturday Review. 4 thane 7 
“Mr. Sibree is no exception to the rule, and treads, not unworthily, in the footsteps of his 
(Rev. H. Ellis and Dr. Mullens).”"—Athenewm. , ‘ “ pete 
“ We must not linger further over a volume which is throughout replete with information.”—Noncon- 
formist and Independent. ” 
“The information is thrown into an interesting form, without losing any of that clearness and accurac 
which mark the skilfully compiled gazetteer.”—Statesman. y 
“The author is evidently familiar with the subject of which he treats, and possesses the faculty of arranging 
and imparting scientific information in a manner at once lucid and attractive.”"—dinburgh Daily Review, 
“He has produced a remarkably interesting and valuable book.”—Ziterary World. 





In 2 vols. crown 8yo, pp. vi.-296 and vi.-288, cloth, price 21s. 


ACROSS THE ZODIAC: 
The Story of a Wrecked Record. 


Deciphered, Translated, and Edited by PERCY GREG, 
Author of “ The Devil's Advocate,” &c. 


“Mr. Greg has imagined and thought out his book with a vast amount of pains and earnestness, and con- 
densed in it a quantity of materials of all sorts."—A¢heneum. 

“Some indeterminate number of years ago Mr. Greg’s Innominate started on a trip to Mars. He reached 
his destination in safety. He abode some time among the Martialists; but for a religious difficulty with the autho- 
rities, he might have been with them still. As it was, he only quitted the one planet to project himself on to 
another. Mr. Greg is good enough to hint that the record of this second voyage may one day be given to the 
world. If it is as interesting as this first instalment of the traveller's manuscript, it should be putin hand 
forthwith."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The moral to he deduced from Mr, Greg’s amusing and suggestive fable is that the human race would 
not find itself much the happier, on the whole, even where its ideals to be realised in full measure......Mr. 
Greg discourses both pleasantly and thoughtfully on these themes, and although his philosophy sometimes 
grows rather mystic and transcendental, this slight defect does not much mar the general merit of his very 
readable book.’’—G/obe, 

“We shall hope often to hear from the author of ‘ Across the Zodiac’ again. He writes too thoughtfully 
~ Lar mg rapidly; but his thoughts spring from a source too deep and genuine to speedily run dry.”— 
epectator. 

“The work displays great cleverness and power.’’—Scotsman. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





MESSRS. BESANT AND RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
T HE S 1D E. 


By the AUTHORS of “The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,” “The MONKS of THELEMA,” &. 


The New Novel. 

“The clever authors of ‘Ready-Money Mortiboy’ have designed a singularly ingenious plot for their 
latest novel, which, besides the perception of character, lightness, and humour of writing that belong to most 
of their works, possesses a strong dramatic interest.......The interest may be said never to flag. Diversified 
as it aptly is with exceedingly lively sketches of strange characters and scenes, ‘ The Seamy Side’ is one of 
the best, if not the best, of the authors’ novels.”"—Saturday Review. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 75 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 


Postage free, on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 


Postage free, on application. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 


Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street, 
Will OPEN on the 25rn of Marcu next. Subscriptions will now be received. 


PatTron—His Serene Highness the Count GLEICHEN. 
CHAIRMAN TO THE Boarp or DiREcTors—Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. 





Subscription to the OIROULATING LIBRARY ...scc.sscccssssesssscsesseccessees renee) from One Guinea 


per annum. 
Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and : 
Gentlemen, and comprising READING, WRITING, SMOKING, and NEWSt ‘Two Guineas 
ROOMS, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, &. ... per anielm 


__, Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the | from Three Guineas 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library ........s::cccsseeesee } per annum. 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary. 
Subscriptions will have effect from date of opening. 





N.B.—The eneral Dining and Luncheon Rooms are now open to the public. 
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NEW WORKS ON RUSSIA. 
RUSSIA BEFORE and AFTER the WAR. By 


the Author of “Society in St. Petersburg,” &c. Translated from the German (with 
later Additions by the Author) by Epwarp Farrrax Taytor. 8vo, price 14s. 


“The author gives most valuable accounts of the earlier history of the Russian governing family, and he 

ith great clearness and precision the story of those revolutionary persons who have made the work of 
tells wi ent in Russia very difficult. There is, then, a great amount of useful information in this book. The 
gover proves, as we think, that the state of Russia is not one to be envied.”—Scotsman. 


« Mr, Fairfax Taylor's volume is worth studying by those people who delight in assailing the watchful 
tude maintained by the present Government as regards the policy of Russia. It has appeared opportunely 
attitu them what madness it would be for the Englis: Government to cease taking an active interest in that 


sommephere of European politics in which Russia is more or less directly concerned.” —Standard. 





RUSSIA and ENGLAND from 1876 to 1880; a 


Protest and an Appeal. By “0. K.” Author of “Is Russia Wrong?’ With a Preface 
‘py J. A. Frouve, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With a Portrait and 
Two Maps, 8vo, price 14s. 


The object of this book is to exhibit our own conduct to us, during the past four years, as it appears to 
Russian eyes. If we disclaim the portrait, we shall still gain something by looking at it; and some few of us 
may be led to reflect that, if Russia is mistaken in her judgment of England, we may be ourselves as much 

istaken in our judg tof Russia. Far from bearing us ilj-will, the authoress desires nothing so much as 
a hearty elliance between her country and ours. She protests justly against the eagerness with which every 
wild story to Russia's disadvantage obtains credit among us, and against the wilful embittering of relations 


which ought to be friendly and cordial, 








London: LONGMANS and CO. 








NEW VOLUME OF PERCY’S METALLURGY, 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 30s. 


The METALLURGY of SILVER and GOLD. Part I. 
By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy to the Advanced Class of 
Officers of the Royal Artillery, and Honorary Member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, of the Society of Engineers, and of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

CONTENTS. 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES and CHEMISTRY PARTING of SILVER and GOLD. 
of SILVER, in RELATION to METALLURGY, SMELTING of SILVER ORES. 


| 
LLOYS. 
ORES. | AMALGAMATION of SILVER ORES, in 
ASSAYING. | PART, ENDING with the CAZO PROCESS. 


Already published. 
FUEL. Revised Edition. ITllustrations, 8vo, 30s. 


LEAD, including Desilverization and Cupellation. 
Iustrations, 8vo, 30s. 
This Volume is, to a certain extent, Introductory to that on Silver and Gold. 


With 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 







10 vols. royal Svo, cloth ....... ee £415 0 
- * half-calf 6 6 0 
" re half-russia .. oe 2:6 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 
incidentally mentioned subjects. 
The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and the information is brought up to the latest possible 
te, 


CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Fourth Edition, Revised by R. CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 





With Illustrations. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth........004 Price a 
78. 


” ” half-calf ...... 99 





THE BOOK OF DAYS. 


A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folk-Lore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited Pieces, 
Curiosities of Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, &c. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


With Illustrations. 








In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth. a ie¢ 
“ a haif-calf 110 0 
half-russia or half-morocco...... 113 0 


” ” 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


_ WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie 


Couirns. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 
MOTHS. By Ouida. 


“To say that the entire work is admirably and 
sympathetically written, 1s equivalent to saying that 
it is written by Ouida...... But what praise can be 
high enough for the writer who has enriched our 
gallery of fiction with so life-like a collection of por- 
traits as those which must always hereafter recall the 
dramatis persone of this iseeot ined There is, indeed. 
some difficulty in escaping the charge of hyperbole in 
praising what we honestly consider to be not only the 
author’s finest work, but one which marks a new 
y no in fiction...... This marvellous book.” —Jorning 

ost. 





CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
QUEEN of the MEADOW. By Charles 
GispBon, Author of ‘* Robin Gray,” &c. 

“In ‘Queen of the Meadow’ Mr. Gibbon passes 
from the land of promise into that of fulfil- 
ment......It may be pronounced a good novel; one 
of the best novels of this and many previous 
seasons—tle best novel in its class we have read 
for some years......We have nothing but praise for 
‘Queen of the Meadow,’ whether we treat of its sub- 
ject, its characters, or its language. a e know few 
pictures of love-making better than this. It is, more- 
over, a fair sample of a book which abounds with 
similar beauties. Decidedly, ‘Queen of the Meadow ” 
is a book to be read.”’—Sunday Times. 








JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin 
McCartHy, Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 
“Mr. Justin McCarthy is certainly one of the most 
popular, as he has always been one of the most bril- 
liant and versatile, of novel-writers in the English 
tongue...... ‘Donna Quixote’ is fall of entertainment 
and droll suggestion. Donna Quixote, with her high, 
unselfish aims and noble, single-hearted loyalty, holds 
the story up to a high moral level; but the comic 
episodes are so abundant, and so true to life, that 
laughter accompanies the pages all but uninter- 
ruptedly...... Mr. McCarthy has a way of describing 
public and political men and events, not exaggerating 
their humorous aspects, but presenting them to his 
readers in a quaint and comic fashion quite peculiarly 
his own. He has apparently seen everything, known 
everybody, and been everywhere.”"—Daily News. 


NEW NOVEL by HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, Jun. 

“ Mr. James's new novel, ‘ Confidence,’ in respect of 
polish and finish of workmanship, is certainly equal 
to anything he bas yet produced, and people who 
have read his books will know that this is saying 
much...... The book is likely to have a wide popularity 
..+..-Admirable examples of character-study.”—Scots- 
man, 





Price One Shilling, illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


BELGRAVIA, for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn. Illustrated 

WINTERING AT Hyéres. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 

RADIANT MATTER. By D. Pidgeon. 

How JAcK HARRIS BECAME AN AESTHETIC: A Sug. 
GESTION FROM THEOPHILE GAUTIER, By Justin H, 
McCarthy. 

Our OLp Country Towns.—III. By Alfred Rimmer. 
Illustrated. 

Our SECRET. 

THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THBITALIAN POETS.—XII. 
GIUSEPPE GIUSTIL. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 

THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 








Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 

QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. Francillon, 

HEALTH THROUGH EDUCATION. By Benjamin W. 
Richardson, M.D. 

TaILts, Liwss, AND Lunes. By Andrew Wilson, 
F.B.S.E. 

NORMAN AND SAXON BLOOD ROYAL. 
Foster. 

VOICES THAT ARE STILL. 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

THE “ EDINBURGH REVIEW™ AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS. 
By Charles Pebody. 

AN INDO-ANGLIAN Port. By James Payn. 

TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


By Thomas 
By the Member for the 


In 1 thick volume of nearly 1,200 pages, crown 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, price 128 6d. 


The READERS HANDBOOK of 
ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and 
STORIES. With Two Appendices. By the Rev. 


Dr. BREWER, 

“Dr. Brewer has produced a wonderfully com- 
prehensive dictionary of references to matters which 
are always cropping up in conversation and in every- 
day life, and writers generally will have reason to 


| feel grateful to the author for a most handy volume, 


supplementing in a hundred ways their own know- 
ledge or ignorance, as the case may be...... It is 
something more than a mere dictionary of quotations, 
though a most useful companion to any work of that 
kind, being a dictionary of most of the allusions, 
references, plots, stories, and characters which occur 
in the classical poems, plays, novels, romances, &c., 
not only of our own country, but of most nations, 
ancient and modern.”—Times. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. py, 


- 


. 








Now ready, price 6s. 


The EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 1880. Enlarged by the 


Addition of upwards of 150 Pages, Rearranged and Revised. 


* This book is a long way in advance of any previous scholastic directory. Its plan excludes all reference to primeny schools and to the Education 
and takes no cognisance of private establishments. It concerns itself only with those institutions of a public character in the United Kingdom wh: ae 
and superior education, and seeks to give full information respecting their government, their course of instruction, their fees, their resources, and the 
‘conditions of . This object has been attained with a skill and conscientious diligence which fully entitle the ‘ Year-book’ to public favour.” —. Academy 
“Ts brimful of informati The attention paid by the compiler to schools for girls is deserving of praise. On the whole, the book is excellent.””"—Athenewm, 


** A very valuable work of reference, for parents and guardians who wish to know how and where to educate their children.’”’—Record. 








ee 


Now ready, price 5s. 


The FIELD NATURALIST’S HANDBOOK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood 
and THEODORE WOOD. 


*,* This new Work comprises a full List of the Plants, Eggs, Insects, and Birds found in each successive Month of the Year, and furnishes a valuable Practical 
Guide to the Field Naturalist in three favourite departments of Entomology, Field Botany, and Egg-Collecting. 





Now ready, Vol. IV. 


PROFESSOR MORLEY’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


With Illustrations from Original MSS., &c. 
Vol. IV. SHORTER WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE. 11s 6d. Tol, II. ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH RELIGION. lls 6d. 
Vol. I. SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 12s 6d. Vol. III. ENGLISH PLAYS. 11s 6d. 
“The plan of this valuable publication differs ogee 4 from that of previous works of its class, and its survey of the field of English literature is certainly 


far more searching and extensive than anything to be met with elsewhere...... Among the most striking features of the contents of these handsome volumes are the 
freshness of the matter selected, and the intrinsic interest of its woodcuts, which are all of them authentic.’’—Daily News. 











Vol. I., extra crown 4to, cloth, 103s 6d. 


petThe ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original Work of 


Reference to All the Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. gt ROBERT HUNTER, M.A 
F.G.8., Memb. Bibl. Archeol. Society, &c. Assisted in Special Departments by various Eminent Authorities. vd 
** So very complete is this dictionary in all its departments, that it assumes almost the form of an encyclopedia, as, indeed, it is evidently intended to be, of the 
English language.””—Morning Post. 
“ A stupendous undertaking...... The most cursory observer cannot fail to note that it isa very remarkable work, and the labour which must have been bestowed 
upon it is something astounding.’’—John Bull. 





RUSSIA AS IT NOW IS.—Sevenrtu and CurarP Epit10y, price 10s 6d. 


RUSSIA. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. 


n * Undoubtedly the best book written on modern Russia by a foreigner, and one of the best books ever written on that country by either foreigner or native.” — 
mes. 


“ As an account of the social and political condition of Russia, this book may truly be pronounced the best yet published in the English language. It is, more- 
over, written in a style so clear and buoyant, and its contents are so well arranged, that the reader’s interest is kept up without any sense of weariness to the end.” 
—Guardian, 





THE CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION.—FourtTEENTH AND CHEAP EDITION, price 7s 6d. 


CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE to KHIVA. 


“ The book should be perused by all who are interested in Russian progress in the East."—Athenzum. 


“It is impossible to read what he has written, and to use the maps he has supplied, without feeling that he furnishes a key to the comprehension of the general 
scheme of Central Asia from Persia to China."—Saturday Review. 


A STANDARD WORK OF REFERENCHE.—NINTH AND CHBAP EDITION, now ready, price 7s 6d. 


BREWER’S DICTIONARY of PHRASE and FABLE; Giving the Deri- 


vation, Sofirce, or Origin of about 20,000 Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell, By the Kev. Dr. BREWE 
“ A really useful volume."—Daily Talegraph. 
‘** It is invaluable for reference, and it is interesting to read."—Birmingham Daily Post. 


NOTICE.—The Seventh Edition of CANON FARRAR’S LIFE of ST. PAUL 
being nearly exhausted, an Kighth Edition ts now in the press, which will be ready in a 
few days. Two Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, 2483 or morocco, £2 2s. 











NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. beg to announce that they have arranged to issue 


THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 
| FOR ENGLISH READERS, 


Edited by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 


IN SERIAL FOR M. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FIFTY-FOUR MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 74. 
*,* PART I. READY MARCH 24th. 


“Tt is written, as it professes to be, in the interests of the truth, and under the strong conviction that piety alone is no substitute for 
logic. The book is admirably printed, and its contents so arranged as to be thoroughly and easily accessible to the student ; and a greater 
boon to students of the New Testament than this Commentary has never, we believe, been published in England. We heartily recommend 
it.”’—The Spectator. 


“ Never before has so much aid been rendered to Biblical students who, not being scholars by profession, wish to penetrate below the 
surface, to mark the substantial unity of the inspired narrative, amidst much superficial-variation, and to understand the grounds upon which 
the existing Canon of Sacred Scripture has been received in the Christian Church.’’—The Saturday Review. 


Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or post-free from 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the‘ Spectator ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aferesaid, Saturday, February 28, 1880. 











